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BLITBRATUBA, 


THE WILLOW. 


Oh! the willow—the willow—he lives at his ease, 
And bends o’er the brook 
With a thirsty look : 

Give me the green willow—the Bacchus of trees! 


When the beauty of morn blushes deep o’er its brink, 
Around the gay birds ; 
Seem to chant these sweet words, 

“ Drink, drink of the red wine—green willow-tree, drink !” 


When its ripples at noon in the golden sun sleep, 
Soft the breeze floats along 
While the spirit of song 
Sings, “ Drink the bright sherry—brave willow, drink deep !” 
All day drinks the willow, and laughs as he sees 
The leaves falling dry 
From the other trees nigh ; 
While green bends the willow—the Bacchus of trees! 








VENETIAN FUNERAL. 
A sound is heard o'er the surges dim— 
A deep and mournful sound ; 
And the distant notes of a funeral hymn 
Swell solemnly arounc : 
As they bear the dead to the lonely grave, 
Faint sighs the chant o’er the moonless wave— 
Mater Dei! Jesu, save ! 


Oh! young and fair is the form they bear 
In her cold and spotless shroud ; 

Like a flower the hue which her young cheeks wear 
That the blighting storm hath bowed ! 

As they wail for the dead on her funeral bier, 

Deep swells the chant—and still near—more near— 
Mater Dei! Jesu, hear! 


Oh! long and vain shall her orphan child, 
in his sad and silent home, 

Still list for the voice of his mother mild 
They bear to the dreary tomb : 

As faint and fast o’er the midnight tide 

The lingering notes of the mourners glide— 
Mater Dei! Jesu, guide ! 


— ——— 
THE ANNUALS FOR 1836. 
CHRISTIAN’S KEEPSAKE. 


| THE ORIENTAL. 


| to the Presidencies of Madras and Bengal. 
| braces Bombay ; and completes the first seri 


The two former volumes of this elegant yet solid Annual were chiefly devoted 


The present volume nominally em- 


. , eries of a work which is unrivalled in 
is Class, for the permanent interest and instructive character of its matter, for 


} . 4 “ 
the unity and completeness of its design, for the clearness and strength of its 
; Composition, as well as for the splendour of its illustrations and of its more 


| mechanical adornment 
| of Mr. C 


| reality of a mere book of travels without its dryness, 
| fiction without its untruth. 


i In the present, as in the former publications, the matter 
Mr. Caunter’s descriptive account is not a tour, but the impressions and the 
striking incidents of a tour, intermingled with individual portraiture and histori- 
cal episodes. Hence, perhaps. the peculiar character of his Annual. It has the 
and some of the spirit of 
Subjecting the manner of the volume before us to 
, the same test as the matter, there appears to be a very considerable improve- 
|ment. The style has more of spirit and freedom, the author has acquired a 
greater command over his materials, and some of them are of a bolder kind than 
the responsibility of his new situation allowed Mr. Caunter at first to use. On 
the other hand, with the skill he has acquired something of the craft of the 
writer. The assault of Seringapatam, from Mill, and the history of the Angrias, 
though interesting in themselves, have too little novelty to be fittingly intro- 
duced into the pages of a work like the Oriental Annual. 

It has been stated, that, for the sake of regularity, the subject of the volume is 
nominally Bombay. ‘The city itself, however, claims but a small portion of 
attention. The first chapter opens with the voyage of our author from Bengal to 
Madras ; during which the vessel was overtaken by a hurricane, of which there 
is agraphic description. Passing silently over the course of his former route, 
| save when a character or circumstance worth notice is met with, our tourist con- 

ducts us to Madura, the celebrated seat of Hindoo science and learning in the 
palmy days of the East. After lingering among these melancholy monuments 
of departed greatuess, giving an account of \he literature which was studied at 
Madura, and telling some anecdotes of the professors aud princes who flourished 
there, Mr. Caunter proceeds to Seringapatam. From this fever-breeding city 
he crosses the Ghauts, in his progress towards the coast of Malabar; and halt- 
ing in the territory of the late Coorg Rajah, is entertained by him with the 
utmost magnificence,—native gymnastics, combats of wild beasts, juggling of an 


extraordinary excellence, and other exhibitions, being displayed for his amuse- 
ment. 








The character of the Christian Keepsake is well sustained by its contents, | 


which are all touched by a religious spirit. The articles are numerous and va- 
rious, and for the greater part written with ability. In the choice of subjects, 


the editor has exercised both judgment and taste, and he has succeeded in draw- | 
ing to his help several authors whose names are, to a certain extent, a guarantee | 


of merit. Amongst the contributors we find Mrs. Opie, Miss Strickland, Miss 
Stickney, Miss Roberts, James Montgomery, Josiah Conder, Bernard Barton, 
Rev. T. Dale, &c. We are well aware that the names which are inscribed on 


| only with the weapon I have just described. 
| figure, but his chest was deep, his arms long and muscular. 


our annual literature are very often like fictitious labels, and we do not much | 


rely upon them; but writers of this class, whose objects is to subserve the in- 
terests of religion and morality, seldom fail to produce pieces that are worthy 


but the solid value of their writings, and hence, aiming at so responsible an end, | 


they generally accomplish something superior to the ordinary cast of such brief 
labours, even if they do not quite realize their own views. In this volume there 


/of a high and settled resolution. 


are some interesting personal recollections, accompanied by portraits, of dis- | 


tinguished persons. Amongst the rest William Wilberforce, Dr. Morrison, the 
Christianity, will long be remembered with gratitude in the east, and Mrs. Fry 
There are also some valuable articles on missions, and others illustrative of 
scenes in Scripture, and uf incidents connected with the spread of the gospel. 
To enumerate in detail the materials of which the volume is composed would 
be beside our purpose, and we must close it with a sentence of general approba- 
tion, and one brief specimen, which, however, like the brick of old, does not 
afford any idea of the fabric from which it is extracted. 
THE SECRET PRAYER. 

It was a still and solemn hour 

In an isle of the Southern Seas, 
And slowly the shades of night were swept 

Away by the morning breeze, 
When a lonely son of Britain stood 

With cheek and brow of care, 
Seeking amid the solitude 

A place for secret prayer. 


te 


No ear to hear in that silent glen, 
No eye but the eye of God; 
Yet the giant fern gave back a voice 
As forth the wanderer trod : 
They were broken words that met his ear, 
And a name was mingled there; 
It was the name of Christ he heard 
And the voice of secret prayer. 


A native of that savage isle 
From the depths of his full heart cried 

For mercy, for help, in the hour of need, 
For faith in the Crucified ! 

And peace and hope were in those tones, 
So solemnly sweet they were, 

For He who anawers while yet we call 
Had blessed that secret prayer. 


The morning dawned on that lonely spot, 
But a far more glorious day 
Came with the accents of prayer and praise 
On the Indian’s lips that lay. 
The first, the first who had called on God 
In those regions of Satan’s care, 
The first who bad breathed in his native tongue 
The language of secret prayer. 
And he who that hallowed music heard, 
The missionary lone 
Oh! the joy that thrilled thro’ his yearning heart 
By a stranger may not be known. 
But he knelt, and blest the hand that sent, 
In the hour of his deep despair, 
Comfort and strength to his fainting soul 
With the voice of that secret prayer. 





| uncommon activity, combined with no ordinary degree of strength. 
of their reputation. Their dependence is not placed upon the ephemeral glitter, | 


the Persian Gulf; and driven thence by the excessive heat, returns to Bombay, 
—with an account of which and of its vicinity the volume concludes. . 

Our quotations come from what strikes us as being the most novel part of the 
work—the games of the Mysore. Here is a gladiatorial exhibition, quite in a 


classical way. 
A MAN AND TIGER COMBAT. 

“The next scene was of a far more awful character. A man entered the 
arena armed only with a Coorg knife, and clothed in short trousers, which barely 
covered his hips, and extended half way down the thighs. The instrument 
which he wielded in his right hand was a heavy blade, something like the coulter 


of a plough, about two feet long, and full three inches wide. gradually diminish- | 


ing towards the handle, with which it formed a right angle. 
with dexterity by the Coorgs ; being swung round in the hand before the blow is 
inflicted, and then brought into contact with the objeet intended to be struck with 
a force and effect truly astounding. 

“The champion who now presented himself before the Rajah was about to be 
opposed to a tiger which he volunteered to encounter almost naked, and armed 
He was rather tall, with a slight 
His legs were thin, 


yet the action of the muscles was perceptible with every movement ; whilst the ! 


freedom of his gait and the few contortions he performed preparatory to the 
hazardous enterprise in which he was about to engage, showed that he possessed 
The ex- 
pression of countenance was absolutely sublime when he gave the signal jor the 
tiger to be let loose; it was the very concentration of moral energy—the index 
His body glistened with the oil which had 
been rubbed over it in order to promote the elasticity of his limbs. He raised 
his arm for several moments above his head when he made the motion to admit 


| the enemyintothearena, The bars ofalargecage were instantly lifted from above ; | 
celebrated missionary in China, whose useful life as a philologist and teacher of ' 


a nuge royal tiger sprang forward and stood before the Coorg, waving his tail 


slowly backward and forward, erecting the hair upon it, and uttering a suppressed | 


howl. The animal first looked at the man, then at the court where the Rajah 


and his court were seated to see the sports, but did not appear at all easy in its 


present state of freedom: it was evidently confounded at the novelty of its posi- | 


tion. After a short survey, it turned suddenly round and bounded into its cage ; 

from which the keepers, who stood above, beyond the reach of mischief, tried to 
| force it, but in vain. ‘The bars were then dropped, and several crackers fastened 
| to its tail, which projected through one of the intervals. 

A lighted match was put into the hand of the Coorg, the bars were again 
raised, and the crackers ignited. The tige- now darted into the arena with a 
terrible yell; and while the crackers were exploding, it leaped. turned, and 

| writhed as if in a state of frantic excitement. 
| gnarling as a cat does when alarmed. Meanwhile its retreat had been cut off 
| by securing the cage. During the explosions of the crackers, the Coorg stood 
watching his enemy, and at length advanced towards it with a slow but firm 
| step. 
| its tail apparently dilated to twice the usualjsize. 
| commence hostilities, but its resolute foe was not to be evaded. 
, eyes intently upon the deadly creature, he advanced with the same measured 


It at length crouched in a corner, 


| step, the tiger retreating as before. but still presenting his front to its enemy. | 


| The Coorg now stopped suddenly; then moving slowly backward, the tiger 

raised itself to its full height, curved its back to the necessary segment for a 

spring, and lashed his tail, evidently meditating mischief. The man continued | 
| to retire ; and so soon as he was at so great a distance that the fixed expression 
of his eye was no longer distinguishable, the ferocious brute made a sudden 
bound forward, crouched, and sprung with a short, sharp growl. Its adversary, | 
fully prepared for this, leaped actively on one side, and as the tiger reached the 

ground, swung round his heavy knife and brought it with irresistible force upon | 
the animal's hind leg, just above the joint. The bone was instantly severed, 

and the tiger effectually prevented from making a second spring. ‘The wounded ! 
beast roared ; but turning suddenly on the Coorg, who had by this time retired | 
several yards, advanced fiercely upon him, his wounded leg hanging loose in the 
skin, showing that it was broken. The tiger, now excited toa pitch of reck- 
less rage, rushed forward upon its adversary, who stood with his heavy knife 
upraised, calmly awaiting the encounter. As soon as the savage creature was 


force which nothing could resist, laid open the skull from ear to ear, and the 
vanquished foe fell dead at his feet. He then coolly wiped the knife on the 
| animal’s hide, made a dignified salaam to the Rajah, and retired amid the loud 
| acclamations of the spectators.” 

Passing over the Hindoo quarter-staff and wrestling, (though both are graphi- 


cally described,) as well as a battle between a lion and a buffalo, let us take an | 


| account of a style of boxing, more ancient than the Olympic games or probably 
| than Greece. 


_ with which their right hands are armed. f 
_models in shape, and larger than the generality of Hindvos. They are @dis- 


Quitting the court of this prince, he embarks at Cochin for Muscat on | 


This knife is used | 


The tiger roused itself and retreated, the fur un its back being erect, and | 
It was not at all disposed to | 
Fixing his | 


within bis reach, he brought down the ponderous weapon upon its head with a | 


| mischief by a vigorous spring. 





knobs are very sharp; and a blow inflicted with this instrument, if delivered with 
the full force of a muscular man, would cleave open a man’s skull; but as it is 
placed wpon the fingers between the lower joints and the main kruckles of the 
hand, the fingers passing through a narrow opening below the knobs just. large 
enough to receive them wien the fist is doubled, and the instroment thus.secured, 
the power ef hitting is considerably lessened. A heavy blow would proba- 
bly dislocate the fingers of the striker, from the awkward position of the 
weapon, which does not cover the knuckles, but, as I have said, is fixed imme- 


| diately between them and the finger-joints. The mode of hitting is by @ sharp 


perpendicolar cut, which instantly makes an incision, and lays the flesh open to 
the bone. The Jetties are never allowed to strike below the head; bat wrest- 
ling forms the principal feature ef their eontests, which are decided mere by 
their skill im this art than by the use of the cceustus; that being a mere acces- 
sory, though in troth a most formidable one, as the pasties are frequently 90 dis- 
figured in these encounters, that, when they are over, scarcely a feature remains. 
erfect. 
. “A good deal of skill is displayed in these combats, aud sometimes a consider- 
able period elapse before a successful blow is struck ; the consbatants being very 
dexterous in defending their heads from the stroke of that formidable weapon 
They are generally fine men, perfect 


tinct caste, and their profession is traced as far back as the remotest historical 
records of Mysore. ‘Their choicest champions exhibit yearly at the great festi- 
val of the Daperah, when many couples of them contend at the same time be- 
fore their prince. ‘They are much feared by the peaceable inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood in which they dwell, though a race, I believe, in general of sober 
habits ; but the circumstance of their pc ing the of inflicting. sum- 
mary chastisement upon aggressors, forces a kind of constrained outward respect 
from those around them, who inwardly despise both their caste and theirocca- 
pation, which in every country is a degraded one. ‘The native princes have at 
all times given great encouragement to these and similar stern trials of skill ;. 
and though the reward obtained by the vanquisher falls far short of the punish- 
ment received, still, such isthe stimulus imparted by the mere ambition of ob- 
taining the approbation of their prince, that these men will occasionally undergo 
an almost incredible degree of infliction merely to gain his smile, accompanied 
with the trifling though more substantial reward of a few rupees. 

The two Jetties who now entered the asena were young men of fine forms, 
| about the middie height, neither very robust nor very musculer, but with frames 
| remarkable for compactness and admirable proportion. Their attitudes were 
| imposing, and they exhibited a natural grace and apparent refinement altogethe® 
| different from those persons who pursue occupations of a similar character in 
| Europe. They approached each other, holding up and crossing their left arms, 

and putting themselves into position for the strife. They shortly separated 
| making various motions with the left hand, and frequently shifting. their posi- 
| tion with great activity, in order to withdraw attention from the meditated point 
| of attack ; but their eyes were mutually fixed upen each other with a keen and 
| intense expression nothing could divert. Several blows, struck with the rapidity 

of lightning, were as successfully parried; and it was difficult to. guess upon 

which side the advantage was likely to turn, so equally did they appear to be 
| matched. Every now and then, they mutually produced a short clapping noise, 
| hy striking the palm of the left hand upon the muscle of the right arm. This 

weas frequently repeated ; and although several minutes elapsed before any deci- 
| sive blowiwas struck, yet it was by no means uninteresting to.see the activity 
| which they displayed, and the fine muscular development of their well-propor- 
| tioned limbs, as they moved before each other with the intense earnestness of 
| men seeking to obtain superiority in manual skill. 

An opportunity was at length afforded to one of the combatants, who, rush- 
ing upon his adversary, bit him a smart blow upon the cheek, laying it open to 
| the bone. The wounded man suddenly stooped and lifted his adversary in the 

air; when he received another blow upon the crown fromthe ceeustus, which in 

a moment covered his neck and shoulders with biood. He, however, sueceed 

in throwing his man; who, in rising received in his turn a gash on the temple, 

that again sent him backward. The rapidity with which he sprang upon his 
| legs was surprising. Both the men now closed, and planted several successful 
blows; by which they were shortly so disfigured that it made me quite sick to 
behold them; when the Rajah, at the anxious solicitation of one of the com- 
pany, in which we all eagerly united, gave the signal for them to desist. They 
were both liberally rewarded for the skill and courage they bad shown ; with 
which they were so well satisfied, that one of them said he should be very happy 
to receive a similar punishment every day, if it were to be followed by a similar 
recompense ” 

The various feats of juggling with which the games concluded are the most 
singular we ever met with; displaying a dexterity of hand and flexibility of 
muscle before which the performances of all our “* professors” fade away. 

We shall indulge the reader with some passages from the romantic history of 
an attachment between a beautiful Parsee girl and a young Englishman. He 
| father had abjured his religions caste and become a freebooter, and therefore found 

it necessary to conceal himself in caves and tombs, taking, however, bis daugh- 
| ter with him, to whom he was ardently attached :— 


STORY OF THE PARSEE GIRL. 

“The Parsee’s new residence was a small mausoleum between two of still 
| great magnificence, the beautiful domes of which rose grandly from a fiat roof 
that covered the whole space occupied by the building. The walls were sur- 
mounted by delicate minarets, which formed a marked contrast with the general 
solidity of the structure. Jumsajee had selected the smaller edifice, as less 
likely to attract observation, there being nothing in its external appearance to 
invite the scrutiny of the inquisitive traveller. His daughter was quite a pas- 
sive party in thischange: she acquiesced in her father’s determination ; but 
the very motive which dictated the change was to her a sufficient reason for re- 
gretting it. ‘The same process was adopted in the new dwelling which had been 





| 
} 


} pursued in the old one to get rid of the bats and reptiles, until the whole were 


ejected by the fiery ordeal. 

“* Shortly after this removal, an incident occurred which gave an unexpected 
direction to the monotonous course of events that had hitherto marked the life 
of the Parsee’s daughter. As she was one day returning from the river, with her 
brass pitcher upon her head, she was pursued by a buffalo that appeared excited 
to the extremest pitch of fury. She had no means of escape, and. knowing the 
impossibility of avoiding the infuriated beast, she turned, and calmly awaited 
its approach. She looked on the threatened destruction of herself with calm 
self-possession, nor did she for one moment blench as the peril approached. 
When the buffale was within a few yards of her, a youth suddenly sprang past 
the beautiful girl from behind, and stood before her enemy. ‘The excited ani- 
mal instantly inade a plunge towards him, bot he adroitly avoided the intended 
' The buffalo, not to be thus easily foiled, tarned 

shortly upon him, and when it was just in the act of raising him upon its horns, 
and hurling him into the air, he made a desperate leap forward upon the animal’s 
| back, and with the quickness of thought, taking a second spring, alighted on the 
ground upon his feet; he now suddenly seized the buffalo by the tail, and began 
| to twist it, to the terror of the enraged brute, which, after turning furiously round 
in two or three unavailing attempts to reach its punisher, darted forward across 
| the plain, and was quickly out of sight. The poor girl, who had stood perfectly 


| **A pair of native Mysore boxers then appeared before the Rajah to exbibit | calm and collected during the whole period of her own peril, was so agitated at 
| their skill in an art practised upwards of two thousand years ago in Europe, and | witnessing that of the stranger, that, overcome by the strong re-actiou of her 


perhaps even before that period in Asia. These boxers are called Jetties, from 
| the instruments, a sort of cceustus, with which the right hand is armed. It is 
made of buffalo horn, with four sharp projections like knuckles. 


feelings, as soon as there was no longer cause for apprehension, she fainted upon 
the pathway. Her preserver, taking a small quantity of the water still remain- 


There is a| ing in the vessel which had fallen from her head, threw it into her face, and she 


} fifth, near the little finger, of greater prominence than the rest. These horny | quickly revived. Distressed at finding herself in the arms of a stranger, and too 
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evidently one of a people with whom she had never yet held communion, she 
felt painfully embarrassed. Her brave rescuer, who proved to be the young 
Englishman, seeing her uneasiness, and being aware of the unconquerable re- 
luctance of Parsee women to have any intercourse with persons not members 
of their own tribe, retired from her immediate vicinity, at the same time show- 
ing her the most tender and delicate attention. 

“She was evidently touched by the subdued courtesy of his manner; and 
while she offered him her acknowledgments for the generous interposition by 
which lier life had been saved, there was a tremulous hesitation in her speech 
which showed that she said less than she felt. Observing this, he presumed 
that she was only deterred from inviting him to her home by the conventional 
restrictions of her tribe ; he therefore followed her at a respectful distance, 
until she reached her sepulchral habitation. Her father was not a little sur- 


prised to see her accompanied by an Englishman; but she soon made him ac- | 


quainted with the cause, by stating, with eloquent simplicity, the peril from 
which the young stranger had just rescued her. ‘The father listened with anxious 
interest, and warmly recognised the deliverer of his child, whom, in spite of his 
eccasional harshness, he really loved with earnest afiection, as one to whom he 
was bound by the strongest ties of gratitude. 


with English wines and sherbet: after which the latter related to him that he 
had been dismissed from the British army, for having challenged a superior offi- 
cer; that he had in consequence quitted the neighbourhood, in order to seek 
employment in the Mahratta service, being determined not to depart from India 
a disgraced man. 

The Parsee was interested in the young stranger's narrative, who had tra- 


velled from Cawnpoor to the plains of Delhi, without anything but the clothes | 
The trifling | 
similarity between the young Englishman's position and his own kindled a sym- | 
pathy in the breast of the Guebre priest; and he pressed him, at least for the | 


he then wore, except a small bag containing five hundred rupees. 


moment, to take up his abode in some of the ruins around him, as he could be | 
, 


there secure from being apprehended by the British authorities, in case his hos- 
tile intentions should have transpired. This suggestion was not at all oppesed 
to the latter’s feelings, which were actuated hy the consciousness that he should 
be within the amimediate vicinity of the Parsee’s daughter: he had seen her but 
for a short period, yet the peculiar circumstance which caused their meeting 
had thrown over it a colouring and a glow not to be effaced from his memory. 


* There happened to be a compartment in the tomb occupied by Jumsajce | 


and his family. of which they made no use; here. after having applied a torch 


to the walls and crevices, as a hint of banishment to all reptile occupants, the | 


Englishman determined to take up his temporary quarters. This was a singu- 
Jar association ; perhaps it had never before occurred that a European had dwelt 
under the same roof witha Guebre; but the fact was, that Jumsajee had 
nearly repudiated all the prejudices of his tribe, and become very little nice in 
his choice of associates. He had not made any excursion from the tomb since 
his accident, though his companions occasionally exercised their ski!! in a small 
way; still the English stranger was utterly unconscious that he was abiding with 
common plunderers, and they did not think there could be the slightest neces- 
sity for making him wiser upon so delicate a point. 

The new guest seemed entirely to have forgotten his original intention of of- 
fering his services to the Mahrattas, but continued, day after day and week after 


week, to occupy the recess in the tomb ‘The Parsee now began to absent him- 


self as formerly, upou plundering excursions, and thus the Englishman had oc- | 


casional opportunities of seeing and conversing with the daughter. At first she 
manifested a suppressed repugnance to mect him: but by degrees this abated, 
and she finally met him without embarrassuent. 
only female companien since her parent’s banishment from the home of his 
fathers, was nota person whom she could either confide in or respect; it was 
therefore a relief to her cometimes to converse with one who seemed to enter 
tain a silent sympathy with her solitary state, and to whom her society was evi- 
dently more than a common gratification. 

The consciousness of being appreciated was a feeling to which she had been 
hitherto unaccustomed ; and in proportion as it was new a 
novelty and freshness diffuse a charm over her natural ; 
dued spirit, of which she anxiously encouraged the endurance. 


so did ils 
but now sub- 
It opened a 


id enjoyed, 


new werld to her unsophisticated view ; or, if it did not open a new world, itat | 
least suggested new trains ond objects of speculation which to her were de- | 


lightful, because they raised her spirit from the depression of undefined appre- 
hension, and from tke torpid menotony of seclusion to the awakened liberty of 


thought ; while hupe presented a prism through which she saw the wide field of | 


existence tinged with the most brilliant hues, and diversified with the most beau- 
tiful objects 
“ These frequent interviews between the lovely Parsee and the young English- 
man ripened by degrees into a warmth of attachment that finally broke down the 
barrier of social prejudices, and epened a familiar intercourse ; it was reciprocal, 
and alike dear to both. There existed the warmest affection between thei. 
which was mutually recognised and acknowledged. In proportion to her inno- 
ence was the unmingled confidence which the Parsee girl reposed in the man 
who had won the affections of her young and guileless heart. 
“She loves, but knows not whom she loves— 
Nor what his race, nor whence he came 
Like one who meets in Indian groves 
Some beauteous bird without a name, 
Ervught by the last ambrosial breeze 
F'sum isles in undiscover'd seas 
Te show his plumage fora day 
To wonderiag eyes, and wing away. 
Wik he thus fy—her nameless lover? 
Allat forbid ! 


‘* His feelings were wo less ardent; and though in the object of his earnest 
attachment he saw a being whose mind was darkened by the absurdities of a 

Sabean creed, yet he distinguished such a clear central light of mora! purity amid 
* the spiritual darkness in which her quick perceptions were shrouded, that the 
incidental deformity was completely merged in the positive intellectual beauty 
Amid the deep absorption of his thoughts, the question would frequently rise to 
his lips, though they did not utter it—if she is so pure as a heathen, what would 
she beas a Chriatian! Time ripened the attachment, which was only not per- 
ceived by the father because he was so much froin heme. The stranger declared 
his affection to the lovely Parsee girl, and with all the artlessness of her free 
and sanguine nature she confessed how deeply it was returned. She now, for 
the first time, disclosed to him the occupation of her parent, which, though he 
had been so long under the same roof with the Guebre, bat apart from his family. 
he had not yet perceived, attributing all he saw to the peculiarity of Oriental 
habits. He was a good deal disquieted at the disclosure ; and the beautiful girl, 
who in the quick scrutiny of her love perceived iis emotion, did not hesitate to 
express her abhorrence of a mode of life which had long b 
intense tnisery. 

The Englishinan looked upon her with that sort of thrilling commiseration 
which invariably draws the heart closer tothe object; and in the romantic ardour 
of his passion, its fervent sophistry rising to his mind as the sober dictate of 
truth, he persuaded himself that he y 


een to her a source of 


as influenced by a holy impulse to snatch 
her :rom the moral contagion to which she was perpetually exposed, and place 
her in a more elevated position among her species, where she might have the 
full opportunity of embracing that good which was evidently the object of her 
natural predilection. He was young and enthu 


ic, and 
from entering into the service of the Mabr: 


is by the attr 


had been withheld 
ri ictions of this interest- 
ing heathen, to whom he had now declared the state of his heart. 

Looking forward to the probable direction of his future life, it was not very 
evident to bim how his attachment to the Parsee girl could be consistent 
his future prospects His family were well conn 
wealthy ; and the circumstance of his having been dis: 
which they had fancied him ultimately pr 
future provision from them The difficulties appeared so many, when he directed 
his views onward, that he soon ceased to allow thein to disturb his mind, but, 
occupying himself with the present, was the happicst of human be He 
possessed the devoted affections of a lovely girl, whose whole sum of | appiness 
was in his custody, and the result was such as could scarcely fail to follow from 
an attachment so fervent between two persons by whom the restrictions imposed 
by society upon the actions of ite members had not been practically felt, and 
who were, therefore, not likely to be governed by laws which, in their present 
position, they did not call upon themselves to recognise. 

After a while, it became too evident to be matter of speculation that the in- 
teresting daughter of Jumsajee Majee was soon to become a mother. The 
father's anger at this discovery knew no bounds; he struck the poor girl to the 
earth, and forced her paramour to quit the tomb. He immediately held a con- 
sultation with the three Parsees as to what punishment should be inflicted, when 
they came to the unani:nous conclusion that she ought to die. Her alliance with 
a Christian was, in the estimation of these heathen robbers, a deadly sin. The 
father had some struggles to overcome before he could bring his mind to s~ fear- 
ful a determination. He at length, however, vanquished his paternal scruples, 
and de'ermined to take the right of punishment into his own hand. 

After balancing for some time what sort of death she should die, he decided 
upon cremat on; and it was likewise resolved that the author of her shame 
should exprate his offence by undergoing the same sentence. The young Eng- 
lishman, though banished from the tomb, nevertheless did not quit the neighbour- 
hood, resolving not to abandon the obiect of his attachment to the heartless 
tyranny of a parent, who, as he had never consulted her happiness, could have 
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with 
ted in England, but not 
nissed from the 
led for, left | 


service in 
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no just right of control over her actions—at least, not according to her lover's | rights of man. with that all-powerful voice which man could not resist.” To | him. 
eode of equity. Whon he heard that Jumsajee seriously thought of putting her | make this ingurrection still more distinct if possible, the bearers of the address, | anzious efforts on the side of the English government, but the attempt 


Inviting him intoa part of the | 
tomb to which his daughter had not access, Jumsajee entertained his guest | 


The woman who had been her | 


him little hope of any 


| to death for an offence of which she was perhaps the least culpable party, his 
heart sickened within him; and he made up his mind, whatever might be the 
consequences, to Jeave no means untried to rescue her from so dreadful a <oom. 
| He cared not for his own life if he could only be the means of saving hers, and 


jth 


erefore determined to brave all consequences. . 

Full of his purpose, he sought the presence of the exasperated and inexorable 
father, and implored a reversal of the sentence which the Parsee had passed 

| upon his fond and guiltless child. He besought him, in terms of earnest sup- 

| plication, to relax from the fierce severity of his determination, promising to re- 


| pair immediately to the presidency with his daughter, and give her a lawful and | 


; and inalineable claim to his protection by making her his wife. The parent 


| beard him with a grim smile, and, instead of answering, desired his companions | 


/to sei® and bind him; at the same time protesting that he should not only visit 
his daughter with the punishment of death, but that her seducer should partake 
|of herdoom. Expostulation was useless: the unhappy lover was in the power 
| of his enemy, and ineapable of resistance . 

His arms were now secured by strong cords; he was thrust into that compart- 
ment of the tomb which he had lately occupied, and the next day was fixed upon 
for the execution of the unhappy lovers. 

‘The morning was dull and overcast, and the time appointed for the awful 
| sacrifice to the indignation of an inexorable parent was just before the sun 

should descend behind the distant horizon. ‘Towards the afternoon, fitful gusts 
| ansounced the approach of a tempest. 
* Bright India’s bow appears: the genial rains 
From the full clouds descend and drench the plains. 
Quick lightnings flush along the troubled sky, 
Pierce the fresh moisteved earth and parch it dry. 
Like curling dust the distant showers appear, 
And the swan flies before the watery year.” * 
| The thunder muttered, and there were occasional showers : still, the necessary 
preparations for the execution were not interrupted. A quantity ot dry wood 
| had been conveyed into the tomb during the morning, and immediately belind 
| the building a stout stake was driven into the earth, about the size of a man’s 


leg, and just five feet high: it was a dry bamboo; and to this the victims were | 


to be attached, in order that they might consume together. The preparations 
were at length completed. When this was announced to the Parsee’s daughter, 
she exhibited no emotion, and did not utter a word. She feared not to die ; and 
to her there was a consolation in the thought that she was about to be accom- 
panied in her journey to another world with him in whom all her affections were 
ubsorbed. ‘The natural romance of her nature was roused into unusual action by 
| the awful position in which she | 
' hailed death as the removal of an eternal barrier between her and the ubject of 
her adoration. She supposed that he was no less reconciled than herself to 
that stern adjudication, which would remove two affectionate hearts beyond the 
reach of mortal tyranny. 
Her lover, though neither so calm nor sv full of anticipation, was still tolerably 
resigned to the fate that awaited him—the absorbing passion of his soul quick- 
| ening his resolution, and flinging a sort of haio round the dismal preparations for 
death. There was, nevertheless, an occasional wavering of mind as it dwelt 
involuntarily upon the change he was about to undergo, the fearful question 
arising whether his separation from the object of his love might not be eternal 
His firmness was rather the result of temperament, and of those stimulating 


feelings which his peculiar situation excited, than a settled habit of soul, induced | 
of hopes engendered in the bosom of such as 
love it for its own sake. and foilow it because obedience to God is with them, not | 


by the fervour of religion, and 
a slavery, but an acceptable service. 
Th . ' toy : i = 
lowards the afternoon the rain had entirely subsided ; still, peals of thunde: 
were | 
Ti 


1ese threatenings of the heavens did not retard the preparations fur the sacrifice 
which the 


victims of a father’s wrath were about to undergo. 


to stand 
covered with a profusion of glue, to accelerate combustion. About a quarter of 
an hour before sunset the victims were led forth, and bound to the fatal pyre. 
They were not allowed to approach each other until they reached the stake. By 

this time the thunder had become awfully loud, and the lightning fearfully menac- 
ing ; this, however, dil not divert the purpose of Jumsajee Majee. His victims 
were led to the stake, aud being placed within the circ!e, were both tied together 
te the bamboo with silken cords. 


save the perpetual crashings of the thunder. The lips of the poor girl became 


white, and trembled with emotion, as she looked upon the object of her affection | 


at her side, aud thought of tbe sufferings she should be doomed to witness. Her 
| emotion sustained him, and he cheered her ina calm tone, first breaking the silence, 
which had not before been interrupted by a human voice since they had been led 
| from the tomb to the place of execution. They had occasionally conversed upon 
| the vast superiority of the Christian over the heathen faith ; she had the refore 
imbibed from her love some netions of a Redeemer, although those notions were 
imperfect She felt, however, a holy confidence that both were about to undergo 
| a change for the better, and was therefore comparatively insensible to the horrors 
of death. When ali was prepared for the consummation of this awful judgment, 
the lovely girl begged her father to embrace her :—he silenced her affecting appeal 
| with a solemn, but obdurate malediction. Her head drooped as the curse issued 
| deliberately from his lips, and a tear suffused her eye as she turned it slowly upon 
her companion. His was fixed upon her with a glance that quickly recalled her 


to a sense of the position in which she was at that moment standing, and her face | 
' 


‘ kindled with a lofty expression of resignation that seemed to bid defiance to the 
| terrible array of death. A lighted torch was now placed within her grasp and 


that of the young Englishman ; but just as they were about to apply it to the fuel, | 


a flash of lightning struck the stake to which they were bot& tied, and shivered 
it in pieces. ‘Two of the Parsees were struck degd ; and the father fell upon 
his knees in consternation, imagining that the Guebres God had. in his wrath, 


elanced a stream of sacred fire from heaven and destroyed twoof his companions, | 
The intended victims | 


for their having ceased toreverence that holy element. 
were released—the Deity was supposed to have interfered in their behalf. The 
laughter, was restored to her father’s favour, who henceforward eschewed robbery 
j and nied his clild and the young Englishman to Calcutta. The two 
| latter were immediately married according to the rites of the Christian Church ; 
} and eventually inheriting the father’s wealth, proceeded tv England, where the 
wife became a Christian; andthe husband never found cause to regret that he 
had espoused the daughter of a Parsee. 
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WILLIAM PITT. 
Continued from the Allion of November 28. 


In November, there followed a combination of Revolution Societies 
ed at Manchest 


nat 


form- 
er, Norwich, and London, which sent a joint manifesto against 
»vernment to the bar of the i’rench Convention 
paper declared, “* That the English nation had lost its liberty, and been 
reduced by an oppressive and inquisitorial system to the verge of that condition 
of siavery from which the French people had so gloriously emancipated them- 
selves! ‘That five thousand Englist citizens had the courage to come forward 
and rescue their country from the opprobrium thrown upon it by the base conduct 
! That the freemen of England imprecated vengeance on the head 


the 


sonable 


of its masters! 
of the man who should attempt to dissolve the friendship which subsisted betureen 
them and the Jacobins of France. That, if their number appeared small, it in- 
creased every day, and that, in spite of the efforts of authority, knowledge made 
a rapid progress among Englishmen, intent on ascertaining the extent of their 
rights. Frenchmen, you are already free, but Britons are preparing to be so! 
That, in their endcavour to detect their cruel enemies, they had found them in 
the partisans of that crael aristocracy by which their bosoms were torn, an aris- 
tocracy which had hitherto been the bane of all countries on earth, and which 
| the Convention had acted wisely in banishing from France! That, if the 
Elector of Hanover united his troops with those traitors and robbers, it gave them 
no concern; but the King of England would do well to remember that England 
was not Hanover, and should he forget it, they would not! That there should 
be a triple alliance, not of crowned heada, but of the people of England, France, 
and America, to give liberty to Europe, and peace tothe world. And finally, 
| 
lis free! Tyrants and tyranny are no more! Peace reigns on the earth, and il 
| 1s to the French that mankind are indebted for the boon!” 
| The * Constitutional Society” 
tellect, and, in the same month, they also voted an address, and adopted the still 
| more advanced step of sending representatives of their patriotism to present this 


| offering to the French Asse:nbly. The Convention was already on the point of | 


bringing the king to an illegal trial, with a predetermination to sentence him to an 
iious death. ‘This manifesto hailed the Conventicn as the representatives 

of a sovereign prople; and unhesitatingly challenged the universal wonder and 
| disgust of humvn nature, built its panegyric on the successive crimes of Jaco- 
| binism. ‘ Every successive epoch of your political regeneration.” was its in- 
conceivable language, * has cach added something to the triumph of liberty ; and 
| the glorious victory of the 10th of August! has finally prepared the world for a 

constitution, which, enlightened as you are, we trust will be established on the 
| basis of nature and reason.” In natural sequence of this sentiment, it declared, 
| * that other nations would soon follow France in her career of improvement, and 

rising from their lethargy, would arm themselocs for the purpose of claiming the 


thigt 


was placed : this kindled her enthusiasm, and she | 


reard at intervals, while the flashes that succeeded were distant and vivid. | 


Large logs of | 
wood were piled immediately round the stake, just allowing room for the criminals | 
Under the logs was placed a quantity of light fuel, and the whole | 


An awiul silence prevailed ; nuthing was heard | 


This audacious and trea- | 


That no sacrifice should be deemed too great, to be enabled to say, The universe | 


were not to be left behind in this march of in- | 


| claimable on the point of principle, and not to be deterred from the vain hor 


in their speech to the Convention, pronounced that—* After the example given 
by France, revolutions will become easy. Reason is making a rapid Progress, and 
it would not be extraordinary if, is a much less space of time then can be ima- 
gined, the French should send addresses of congratulation to a National Conven- 
tion established in England!” ‘The address was received in its full meaning by 
the Jacobin Parliament. The president declared the deputies to be well worthy 
of the name of * Generous Republicans,”’ and, adopting their own phrase, * look. 
ed forward to the moment in which the French would carry congratulations 
the National Convention of England.” 

We pass by all the natural reflections on the emptiness of this phraseology 
in which the only substance was its treason ; the common-places of declamation 
against wrongs which were never inflicted, and fears of oppression which no man 
anticipated. England had not, for a hundred years, been more prosperous, more 
free, or more abundant in all the hopes, gifts. and acquirements of a great rulin 
nation—nor France more wretched, enslaved, and threatened with irrevocable 
pauperism, ignorance, and decay than at the hour when those pestilent fools were 
insulting the common understanding of mankind, by haranguing on the ruin of 
England and the renovation of France. The point with us is merely an answer 
tothe childish, or the insidious, doubt, that Enghshmen can ever be so hurried 
out of the national character by party, as to perpetrate a national overthrow. 
We reply, by the irresistible answer of facts. Englishmen were found to de- 
fend, nay to panegyrize, nay to pledge themselves to imitate the French Reyo- 
lution, when that Revolution was at its height. If those horrors are now 
colourless—if the stains of human suffering have been now washed away by the 
passing of many a long and dreary year—if the flesh and blood of that Revoly- 
| tion have mouldered into dust. and even the gibbet on which it was hung by a 
| hand scarcely less criminal than its own, has decayed from the sight of men— 
| those applauders of Jacobinism saw it wheu it was in the full vigour of its atro. 
| cities. They threw themselves at its feet when every stamp of those feet 
dripped with massacre ; they echoed its voice, when every sound of that voice 
was blasphemy, and swore to follow its example when every act of its existence 
was some daily outrage against human nature. If those evils were cherished at 
a period when no eye could mistake them for good; what shall prevent them 
from deluding our generation, when the natural work of tine has operated in 
some degree to cover their darker lineaments, and, like some of the old forest 
fortresses, the brute carousal of the robber, and the cries of the wretches in his 
dungeons, are heard no longer, and the haunt of cruelty and terror takes its place 
among the illusions of the landscape and the romance of the past? Or, are we 
without living evidence that atrocity ia familiar to the Jacobin in every age, and 
| that Jacobinism, like guilt or death, reduces all national characters to a level? 
The riots of 1780 showed us befure-hand how fit the power of the populace in 
| England was to lead the power of the populace in France. ‘The fires of Bristol, 
{at an interval nearly as great from the Republic, show us how fully prepared 

large portions of the populace, even in our own prosperous country are to follow 

the French example. ‘Thus, we must not take the flattering unction, that when 
| we abandon public precaution, we can find refuge in popular self-denial ;—that, 

if we give the state intothe hands of English demagogues, we shall find them 
| more capable of refusing the exhilarations of plunder in their hands, and scaf- 

folds at their disposal, than the Marats and Dantons ; and that, if we desert our 

King, our rights, and our God, to bow down before rabble power within the cir- 
vn land, we shall not find the foot of the many-headed tyrant pressed 
as heavily on our neck as it ever was pressed by the savage triumph and grim 
contempt of the rabble of Paris 

We insist on this fact, the more that the contrary is the general excuse of the 
indolent fur refusing all exertion in a day which demands activity ; is the equally 
| general soother of those who are to be roused to activity by personal fear; and, 
| undoubtedly, to a consiterable degree, operates on the self-sufficient security of 

those who, wishing to share the profits of Revolution, also wish to be calined as 
to the consequences. With those three classes, the subterfuge and the solace 
lies in the belief, that an English Revolution must be like none other. They 
admit that the extraordinary appetite for change exhibited by the leaders of the 
populace has a look of public danger, but then the soberness of the English mind 
relieves them from all dread of the result. They acknowledged that violent 
measures are menaced, furious speeches made, and along train of frauds and 
falsehoods in perpetual employment to urge the nation to civil war. But, then, 
“the native good sense of the people” is ready to neutralize the political poison, 
and all will be well. 

We have not a doubt that there are thousands and tens of thousands lying 
under this delusion, and that it accounts for the cold gaze with which those ten 
thousands see the highest interests of the country constantly staked by the lowest 
hands ; and that there is no delusion more fatal. Again and again we say, that 
all multitudes are the same ; that they all respond alike to the impulses of faction 
when they are once set in movement; that the waves of the Atlantic are not 
more like the waves of any other ocean when the tempest once awakes them; 
and that the fool who trusts himself to the tender mercies of revolution in Eng- 
land will differ no more in his fate than in his nature from the fool who trusted to 
them in France forty years ago. Have we obliterated from our knowledge and 

| from our history the total subversion of Church, Crowr, and State, which distin- 
guished the passion of an English populace in 1648; the sweeping miseries of 
the Civil War, a war which, if less made infamous by massacre in cold blood 
than the revolutionary paroxisms of France, owed its more generous character 
only to its being under the guidance of a part of that aristocracy which France 
| hastened to extinguish? But our chief and altogether unanswerable evidence, 
is the notoriety of the eagerness with which the populace rushed into admiration 
of France during her most furious excesses—That when every wind from France 
! brought sounds of wailing, our clubs and affiliated conspiracies, under the name 
of Reforin, rejoiced in every echo—That when the priesthood, the nobles, and 
the King were torn away by successive outrages from the Constitution, the clubs 
hurried off their congratulatory addresses, and even ostentatiously triumphed at 
the plunge of every fresh fragment in the raving torrent of the Revolution. It 
is impossible to allege. that ignorance had any share in this frightful abandon- 
ment of justice and natural humanity. The question had been stripped of all 
sophisti. It was reduced to the simplest elements of rapine and massacre—all 
was avowal or menace. The conventien had arrived at that pitch of supremacy, 
where it would not have been worth its while to afford concealment. However 
long it might have sailed under false colours, they were now useless; it was 80 
| confident of success that the pirate disdained to keep down the black flag, but 
hoisted it at the main. 
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Pitt’s conduct at this period was consistent with his life. Never precipitate, 
yet never tardy, never striking at the public evil before it had assumed a shape 
which justified the blow, yet never hesitating to strike with bis full force when 
the blow was to be given, he met the conspiracy in front. The nation was call- 
ed on to be upon its guard—preparations were made for bringing the heads of 
the clubs before the tribunals—the troops of the line were ordered to be on the 

‘ alert—-the militia were called out—an alien bill was decided on, to break off the 
hazardous intercourse kept up between the traitors in England and France, by 
the perpetual influx of revulutionary agents; and, asthe chief measure of pre- 

| cantion, and one on which depended all the rest, Parliament was specially sum- 
moned in December, prior to the time to which it had been prorogued. The 
KXing’s speech on the meeting of Parliaincnt was a plain and manly exposition of 
| the dangers of the country, and the means by which Ministers proposed to avert 
them. !t stated that those dangers arose from * seditious practices, which had 
of late been renewed with increased virnlence, and more open activity ; that the 
efforts employed to excite discontent in the kingdom had proceeced froma de- 
sign to overturn the constitution, and with it all civil order; and that those de- 
signs had evidently been pursued in connexion with persons in foreign countries 
A long succession of debates arose on the heads of the speech, in which Fox 
assailed the conduct of government with equal assiduity and ill success , com 

| stantly proposing as cures (!) for the acknowledged virulence of combined secta- 
rianisin and Jacobinism, a repeal of the Test and Corporation acts, and a reform 
of the Honse of Commons; cures which every man of common understand! 
knew, and every man of common principle would acknowledge, could 0D!Y 
increase the political distemper in both its forms. In his speech on moving 40 
amendment to the address, this reckless partisan had the folly to panegyrize “e 
conduct of H'rance, professing his attachment to her principles. and rejoicing 0 
her successes. Pitt was absent; having vacated his seat on his acceptance © 
the wardenship of the Cinque Ports. But the cause required no advocacy 00! 
its own strgngth. Fox's ramblings were bitterly retorted ; he was taunted with 
the intolerable atrocities of the democracy which he praised—ridiculed for the 
obsolete quackery of his panaceas—driven from subterfuge to subterfuge. an¢ 
| finally beaten by a majority of 240. Fox continued to make successive efforts, 
and be defeated in them all, night after night, by great raajorities, until an even 
took place, by which all men but himself felt that even republicanisin was dis- 
graced for ever, and France put out of the pale of civilized alliance. This eve™ 
was the murder of the unfortunate Louis (January 23, 1793), after a mock tr! 
before a inock tribunal. All the honest part of the British empire sent up P* 
| voice of indignation at this deed of wanton horror. Sectarianism and Jacobinis® 
found the uselessness of uttering their absurdities fora time. and Fox alone, irre- 
ye Ob 
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| office by the scandal of pledging himself to the cause of France, whea It 
| synonymous with all that could excite the dread and disgust of human natur? 
| persevered until the nation was fully awake to the profiigacy of his understao* 
| ing; party shrank from him, and even the mob abandoned the desperate cham- 
| pion of democracy. Pitt had now triumphed once again over opposition and its 
| leader—he had not less stricken a mortal blow on the head of Jacobinis™ ™ 
England. . 
But a larger field of both difficulty and triumph was eaddenly opened befo 
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France had /aboured to provoke a war—peace had been preserved = 
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empire itself. The French ambassador, Chauvelin, was ordered to quit the | vanivn was at first her story was told, aud Mr. ‘Tre- | their fruits—the retiring sun tints the foliage with deep or melanchol shades— 
ingdom within eight days, and th Die: at dest very angry with Arthur Ralegh’s want of temper. But Edith | ti i ;' ‘ See" y 
— king 1g ys, € inost memorable war of the modern world | could not bear to have him blamed, and ps the poplar resembles discoloured gold—the acacia folds up its light seed-vessels, 
given began.—[ To be continued. } | the jealousy which in the phi tk » anc _ “ee made all sorts of excuses for | no more to be aroused by the sun—the long tresses of the birch float in the air, 
8, and atptiiiiaese lovely night when feverish art 8 ge ” er so unpardonable. It was a already deprived of ornament—and the pine, destined to preserve its green pyra* 
e ima- THE CRUISE. sing-room. The moon was shinin % eh we ack we windows of Het dree- mid, proudly balances it in the breeze. The oak is immovable ; it resists the 
apap BY L. &. L. tance was tremulous with light But inate wee : abs mag hap So | oRerta ts the wind to despoil its lofty head: but the king of the forest will yiel@ 
ing by “ The small things of life are the terrible,” says a popular writer of our ¢: which she could not shake off. The sada ve aa ei rah & ' ~dith’s apirits | to spring. its leaves reddened by winter. We might imagine all the trees affected 
worthy and the sayingis true. Let us all look back on the most im Sorta tevent f ay | before she went to bed, and the last : my Phos ences redden in the cast | by different passions ; one, lowly bending, as if rendering homage to that tree 
* look- life, and in what slight accidents have they originated ! *The followin eae Where, indeed, was he? ‘When he left Edith if ah by by sais a Arthar!” | which the tempest cannot shake; the other, appearing as if it would embrace 
wns to compote be bute debelasinn ef Gubbehy eheaves, ant iecalar date Saad ory ww the nev-dle,’ and tonna’ bare hatin M4 lok rsa Nice eR for its companion, the supporter of its weakness ; and whilst these mingle their 
: desk ebdin'ef Dennen Gasthiy. ' dawn, curalig woman'e icklonnee ant ‘ paw = Ay “obiag wens -_ branches tog ether, a third trembles in every leaf, as if surrounded by enemies = 
ology, Its scene lies in one of the gayest sea towns of Devonshire ; one of those bath- | 2 !Ittle boat shot round one of the sinall capes which so graceful! in ler t the cond PS aay pens, Ae cnet, pare De. tens an ip oe tay oe blr 
mation ing places which, for ak. three months in every year, is astonislied at its own | ©#8t,@ Youth sprang out, and approaching Arthur, unperceiv 1 A Perey oon oo ed by every wind, and, 4s it were, agitated by every passion, we hear their 
ae gaiety, and when the scas’... .s over is obliged to be content with its dan iutiot . farm through the wandere I's and addressed him in ‘he edhhcaen’ sb satmaicaia te nepouietien reteeseenwsre bes arcane me se on egy 
rom jo gh tee peg ey enn pape fork 5 naa this kind, - a different sort | ™ Aung: beve-handed are yon come, soul <1 Youd “ae eer Se Oe ah ete ae 
y 4 » dt ds e famiiiar—more athing of fits and | ; Or why come you at all!” “ We often se . sectie 
= Se aa to the open as has a touch of wildness from the green- | < Sas ery « friend ; and Arthar, be tween anger and confidence, was with a dh, donc of dead leaves falling on the ground’ end epvéring it 
ruin of Edith ie a See Mebane ater of ot deatien her native town than | bine pe. had se at gi I will tei, Pon weet yen shall do; come with me | We like to look at the storm, which drives, disperses. agitates, and torment 
Snewer 88 igh ourhood, the darling of ee ° iny yacht waits me in the offing; we will have a pleasant sail, a | these sad wrecks of a spring which will return no more.” 
ae ber faer (mater she had none), the delight of her eile, humane seemed a | EA SPS, aD tn, Jou, having o shown with what wit you ean et — 
' ‘avour. ne troubles that vex the most prosperous il to- y gO and beg your fair tyrant’s pardou—or, what is far better, let . 
=: existed not for her. Poverty she only knew by the pleasure of veligbiae tk Sick. her beg your's.” Arthur was just in that vale of mood, when we are ready to SOCIETY AND AMUSEMENTS AT ROME—No. UI. 
¢ <4 ness and death had left her house at too early a period for her remembrance, for let any one decide for us rather than ourselves. He went with his friend, had a From the Court Journal. 
i. how her mether died when she wasa child in arins. Within the last few months a | 34Y Supper, and did what he could to drown a few of Edith’s frowns in Cham- The morning amusements of the English and other “ foreigners” in the “City 
y by the still deeper happiness had girdled her around. She was engaged to a young man, pagne. ‘ He woke the next morning with a head-ache. and the agreeable intelli- | of the Soul.” have something of a scieftific character, Rambling over reins, 
Raesin of ye a fortune equal to herown: and, moreover, Arthur Ralegh was a erent at ier were driven out to sea, It was a week before they could land; | viewing churches, visiting public and private galleries, or the various studios of 
cote very handsome young man. However, wherever there is any love in the case, when they did, of course Arthur's first thought was to hasten to Edith.— | artists ; excursions te the environs—to Tivoli, Frascati, Albano, &c., are ordina- 
ye there is never any want of a few miseries ¢s well. Arthur was of a jealous tem- | For this pov he was put in at the very creek which he had left the week be- | ry occupations. The impressions of the stranger, on the first view from the 
ges per, wept is a sore temptation to a petted beauty. Edith knew her power, and oie ou look ” handsome in my foraging cap,” said his gay companion, Campidoglio, looking down on the superb scene of desolation formed by the an- 
sss foot did not disii ke using it. Truly and entirely attached herself—toving, too, with all pea must carry everything before you. ah. cient remains beneath, are, or ought to be, intense—a sentiment of admiration, 
at telco the gay confidence of unbroken spirits and first affection—she could not enter Arthurs step was as heavy as his spirits. He could not disguise from him- | mixed with reverential awe. ‘The majority of travellers, who generally come in 
bidtenee into, and therefore could not allow for all the tender anxieties of her lover; she self that his strange absence must have inflicted a degree of most cruel anxiety, | haste, and are off again as quickly—mere birds of passage—can only have a 
Rabe’ vt excused a little feminine teasing to herself, asa wholesome sort of moral discip- and he dreaded to see Edith again. The sound of the bell tolling fora funeral cursory glimpse of objects as innumerable as magnificent. From the manner in 
= the line. It was an absolute duty to cure him of such a fault as jealousy. What did net add to his cheerfulness. He had to pass by the little churchyard, and | which this passing view is taken, frequently without any systematic arrangement, 
satel in would he be when once she was fairly married to him ? saw a group of people in the one corner. Surely they wore gathered round the | and under the guidance of a hired valet de place, real information respecting these 
> totem Inthe meantime, the War-office combined with fate against the unfortunate old vault of the Trevanions. He entered—the rattle of the earth on the coffin | remarkable subjects is but imperfectly received. How often, while contempla- 
salle lover—a regiment was suddenly quartered in the town. This was really too much. struck upon his ear—the vault was open, and the clergyman was reading the last | ting some splenlid piece of ancient architecture, or even a modern gallery, may 
its place Poor Arthur was haunted by red coats. They lounged through the streets, they sacred words that part the dead from the living. He asked one question, and | we hear one of those personages repeating by rote, in miserable French, the 
Ny “gee rode through shady lanes, they danced in the assembly rooms, they lunched here the wretched young man heard the name of Edith Trevanion. His sudden dis- | most foolishly wonderful stories to a whole family congregated around him, and” 
oan tad and they dined there; and when at last night arrived, it was * dreams and not apetarente, and his hat having been found on the sea-shore, led to the belief | eagerly imbibing his absurdities: when, had they been contented with his ser- 
(ty leery sleep that came to his head.” His visions were all of * the scarlet colour.” hat he had destroyed himself. ‘This report had been hastily communicated to | vices in conducting them to the door, and no further, trusting to the custode for 
pulace in No young lady’s head in all the place could run more upon “ the officers” than Edith, end ube had broken a blood-vessel. Death followed instantly. {n the | information, tYey would have obtained all explanation, with exactness and truth, 
f Bristol, his own. Both the Majors were married—that was something to be thankful for; | S™all churchyard, whose old yews are seen ata emall distance out at sea, is an jin pure Italian. The most certain mode is, to engage a respectable and ex- 
propered but the Colonel was single, and younger, and better looking than the generality of old-fashioned monument—it is the vault of the Trevanion family. The last | perienced cicerone, or else to attend the practical lectures of Professor Nibby,. 
to follow Colonels ; and the junior officers were an unusually fine set of men—at least so inscription is— ; . or other illustrators of eminence, who will accompany their audiences to the 
porta " they seemed to Arthur Ralegh. During the first month of their stay, he took ‘Edith Trevanion, aged 19. different objects of research. 
1:—that, them all in their turns. One day it was the fascinating Captain—the next it was sites a er All strangers have free admission to the galleries of paintings, &e. at the 
find them the handsome Lieutenant ; till it even reached the interesting Ensign. LETTERS FROM BRUSSELS. various palaces of the nobility. It is only necessary to ask for the custode, who, 
out anal. At last, these flying fears settled into a good earnest tit, which had Captain Though dashed by the affectation of spirited writing, these Letters form a light satisfied with a small gratuity, most politely affords all requisite information.— 
ih tee Delaford for its object. The whole regiment was considered charming enough ; | and agreeable volume ; furnishing some details that will be useful to travellers | The only exception to admission is at the Palazzo Falconiers, situated on the 
ia te ale but Captain Delaford was the most charming of all. We Londoners know noth- | ¢n rou/e, or to persons about to sojourn at the Belgian capital. It will also serve banks of the Tiber (which flows under the windows), commanding the pictur- 
nt pressed ing of hearts carried by beat of drum. ‘The officers” conveys no meaning to | as an elegant guide-book to the city describing the modern sights of Brussels | esque views. Here Cardinal Fesch resides ; bat as he occupies the apastments 
and grim ourear. We have an idea that the guards are very gentlemanlike, but the mili- | with more of spirit than is found in those compilations, aud giving an extrinsic | containing his select and valuable collection, they cannot be at all times apen te. 
tary go for nothing in the great system of London dissipation. A young lady, | interest to antiquarian objects, by counecting them with a historical event or a | the public. His Eminence, however, is very obliging; by leaving your card, @ 
use of the G even in Knightsbridge, would stare to be-asked * If the barracks did not make the | traditional legend. 
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neighbourhood very gay?’ It would be something like the fair damsel at St. 
Helena asking **if England was not exceedingly dull after the fleet sailed!” 
But in a country towna regiment is a very grand affair indeed! Parties are made 
for and by the officers; they light up a ball, and the young ladies feel that it is an 
opportunity for attachments happy and unhappy ; and, as Mr. Bennetin* Pride 
and Prejudice” justly observed, ‘‘ next to being engaged, it is something to be 
crossed in love.” Edith Trevanion liked the increased gaiety, she liked too the 
admiration and the atiention. But her heart was irrevocably gone, and the very 
thought of change never came into her head. 

But the more she was conscious of her own attachment, the less could she 
bear to have it made a perpetual subject of doubt. It was one very hot morning— 
for the summer had been unusually warm and long—that they were standing on 
a terrace which ran on the shady side of the house. ‘They were walking up and 
down a little to Arthur’s discontent, for he had been asking her to ride, which 
Edith refused on account of the extreme heat. She was herself in such gay 
spirits. Her father had just surprised her, and such surprises are very agreeable, 
by a set of turquoises, and she was convinced herself, and wanted to convince 
everybody else, that blue was the loveliest colour inthe world. ‘* It is the colour 
of the sky, of violets,”—* and,” interrupted Arthur, ‘*as Captain Delaford would 
say, of youreyes. J am sure that is just one of his pretty speeches.” ‘* Not 
quite,” replied Edith ; ** you have a scowl where he has a smile—and you ought 
to put onan irresistible air while speaking.”’ ‘* An irresistible air!" exclaimed 
Arthur. you think himirresistible!"" ‘At least our wiole town does, 
and you would not have me opposed to general opinion. You know what an 
enemy you are to singularity in our sex.”” Arthur made vo answer, but amused 
himself with picking off the heads of divers unoffending flowers. Edith began a 
curious examination of a bunch of Provence roses, which she held in her hand. 
Her own sweet mouth, with the smile dimpling round it, was like one of the buds, 
when the soft red first breaks through the green envelope. ‘* But, at least,” said 
Arthur, ** you will not dance with Captain Delaford. 1 make a point of your not 
doing it.” Now Ralegh was very wrong to makea point of any such trifle. It 
set the whole spirit of feminine insubordination up in arms. LDesides, this very 
jealousy was an angry subject with Edith. She felt herself unworthily judged— 
and, moreover, her taste calledin question. ‘The very idea that she could think 
of such a man for one moment—she who quite piqued herself on baying such an 
ideal standard of perfection !—it was such a bad compliment. Captain Delaford 
all smiles, sighs, and douceurs to every lady he came near ; he who cut out all his 
conversation by a pattern—well, it was too provoking! Had Arthur chosen to 
be jealous of the Colonel, who was pale and silent—therefore set down as having 
had an unhappy passion, and *‘ so interesting ;"—or even the young ensign, who 
was such a sweet poet, and had written some exquisite verses in her album, about 
moonlight, and blighted affection—either of these would have been some credit 
But Captain Delaford—the singing, flirting, universal Captain Delaford—-it was 
really too bad! 

** Not dance with him!" exclaimed she, with the prettiest air of surprise in the 
world. ‘ Why, I would sooner dance with bim than any one else—he is the best 
waltzer inthe room.” ‘And [ am the worst” interrupted Arthur angrily, con- 
scious of his own unjustifiable deficiency in that important accomplishment. 

** But that you take what to you doth belong 

It were a fault to snatch words off my tengue,”’ 
maliciously quoted the lady. ‘ Well, at all events,” said Ralegh, looking as 
angry asa gentleman wel! could do, ** you shall not be troubled with me: I will 
not dance with you!” “ Truly that will be a loss!” cried Edith; ** why I shall 
never get over the disappointment! Well, well, I must see how charming | 
can make myself. Perhaps Captain Delaford may ask me a second time.” — 
“ And there he comes, Madam” exclaimed Arthur, who saw the very gentle- 
man in question galloping up the avenue. No pleasant sight, for he looked re- 
markably well on horseback, and the lover saw, or fancied that he saw, Edith 
watching admiringly. Had be looked 4 little closer he would have seen that her 
eyes were filled with tears, and that she had only turned aside to conceal them 
But Arthur was too angry to observe *T will not interrupt your fete a icte, 
Madam. I now understand why it was too hot to ride with me this morning ;” 
and without waiting for an answer, he sprang from the terrace, and was soon ‘ost 
to sight among the coppices below. Edith remained to do the honvurs to her 
visitor with what grace she might. But anger gave her spirit, and she content- 
ed herself with turaing in mind the dignified resentment she would display when | 
they met at dinner. 

Never had Edith looked more beautiful than when she paused on the threshold 
of the old gothic library. where the guests were assembled for dinner, to stil! a 
little fluttering at the heart before she entered the roum where she expected to | 
meet Arthur. She entered, a littie fiush on her cheek, and a little sparkle in her 
clear blue eyes. Her father came towards her. and drew her arms in his. He 
was almost as proud as fond of his lovely child. She gave ove quick glance 
round the library. Arthur was not there. Captain Delaford came forward with 
asmile and a compliment. She scarcely answered him, anc ut was be positive 
telicf when au old baronet, who had been sert into the world to be a bore, and 
who from his cradle had fulfilled his destiny, came forward, and handed her to 
the dinner table. There was one or two late arrivals :—thev little knew how 
quickly the heart of the fair mistress of the honse beat at their entrance. | The 
longest dinner that Edith had ever known was at length over ;—but a yet ionget 
evenis a large party from their house to the ball, 


So 





gwastocome. She went with 





and she danced the first dance with Captain Delaford. Ah, the restraints ol 
society! Her pulses beat feverishly ; her eyes were filled with tears ; e was 
anx us—restless ; and she had to appear gay, polite, and occ ipied with the 
scene before her. How often drring the course of that evening @1 | sbe go 
t gh a course of mancuvres to obtain a piace near the dogr.—and then, 
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ashamed of her motive, leave it hastily, only to 


return again! Stil Arthur never 
an | Biutish ennld a > 
lhe party returned to the hall ; and it was as much as Edith could do to ap 
pear the attentive and well-bred mistress of the house. Generally speasing, We | 
7 18 posilive- 
little supper at home, after the dance, had been ¢o gay ; to-night it was positive 
le . ' 2 ( i 
ly dull—all said they were tired. ‘The visiturs took up their candles, and as the 


door closed uponthe last, Edith threw herself into her father’s arms and burst | 


} nium 5 


The fair writer has also enriched her work by some transla- | day is appointed for viewing this rich gallery. It consists of the best works of 
tions from Aime Martin's Langage des Fleurs,—a_ performance of extraordi- | the most eminent masters of every school, particularly Flemish. In the bed~ 
nary delicacy, grace, and fancy Itistrue that we do not altogether perceive | chamber may be observed, on one side of the bed, a fine bust of Napoleon, 
its connexion with the curiosities of Brussels, although the translations are ap- | crowned with laurels, and on the other, an elegant portrait of the beautiful 
pended to the account of a visit to the Botanical Garden; but we are content to | Pauline. Having learned that there were some pictures of the Stuart family 
enjoy them as we found them. ‘These are not times to be fastidious about the | in the Jesuit's College, my friend Mr. B m, a relation of Cardinal Weld, 
place where literary flowers are discovered | introduced me to Father G——r, a most accomplished English gentleman.— 
The route which Mrs. Thorold appears to have taken was not very new in | He politely permitted us to view them. The following is a list of these paint~ 
itself, and the journey furnished no circumstances that might have given it inte- | ings :—T wo portraits of the Pretender, in one of which he appears about thirty, 
rest. Sheembarked at the Tower Stairs for Ostend, and proceeded through | and in the other about fifty years of age; a portrait of Clementina, widow of 
Bruges and Ghent to Brussels; whence she made an excursion to Waterloo. | James the Third, being a fac-simile of the medallion bust, placed above her 
But had her itinerary been more extensive, and its events more marked, we | tomb in St. Peter's Church ; one of her daughters, who was married to a Prince 
should have passed over both the one and the other, for the sake of M. Martin's | of Sardinia, a sweet picture of a child, about two years old, seated on a cushion, 
vegetable hieroglyphics. What, fer instanee, can be more tender or more | with * Paris, 1689" written on the back of it; a portrait of the Duchess of 
charming than the following description? The spirit of the writer is akin to | Albany, otherwise Madame Staor; one of a lady, having some resemblance to 
that of his theme. It is more than an illustration of the rule that the sound | Flora Macdonald? two portraits of Prince Charles Edward—one when about 
should be an echo of the sense—the tone of the style is adapted to the character | eight years of age, in full dress, the little manikin appearing witlr bag, sword, 
of the flower, and to the sentiments of which it is feigned to be an emblein. | frills, and buckles—the other when about sixteen, painted at Rome, having two 
LILAC. FIRST SENSATIONS OF LOVE. impressions of seals on the back, probably the coats of arms of diferent persons 
“The lilac has been consecrated to the first sensation of love, because nothing | in whose possession the picture may have been. All these are remarkably good 
is more delightful than the approach of spring, of which this flower is the mes- | paintings, and the family likenesses throughout is not to be mistaken. The 
senger. The freshness of its verdure, the flexibility of its branches, the abun- | Rev. Mr. G r informed us that, when their society purchased the villa of the 
dance of its blossoms—their beauty, so short, so transient—their colour, so tender | celebrated Cardinal Alberoni, near Frascati, these pictures were found lying as 
and varied—all recall those emutions which embellish beauty and give grace to | lumber in a garret. Aware of the interest attached to ‘* Jacobite relics,” he 
youth. obtained permission to take them, and accordingly he had them cleaned by an 
* No painter has ever been able to blend colours soft enough or fresh enough | able artist, and he intended to send them as a present to the Catholic college of 
to portray the velvet delicacy and sweetness of those light tints onthe forehead Stoneyburst, in England. 
of youth. Van Spaendonck himself, unrivalled in flower-painting, let fall bis The diversity of interesting objects, and the distance of these from one 
pencil before a bunch of lilac. ‘The gradation of colour, from the purple bud to another, require a person of antiquarian taste to be pretty aetive ; but inspired 
| the dpen flower, is the levst attraction of these charming masses, around which | witha trove zeal for exploring. what will not man undergo! One day, climbing 
light plays and loses itself in a thoasand shapes; all of which, blending in the | up the splendid remains of the stupendous Coliseum—scrambling over the ruin 
| same tint, form that harmony which ma'ses the painter despair of the Palace of the Casars— creeping up the narrow, winding stair in Trajin’s 
»* What a reunion of perfume, of freshness, of grace, of delicacy, of detail, and , Pilltar—mounting the ancient Canipidoglio, or the Castle of St. Angelo, to,sur- 
of a whole !” vey the superb view from their summits—soaring to the skies, by ascewding the 
There seems no sufficient reason alleged from either nature or mythology, magnificent dome of St Peter's, giddily nestled in the ballabove, vibrating in the 
The next day, perhaps, occupied in diving under-ground, exploring the 











| why the almond-tree should represent fickleness; but the fact connected with | breeze. 
| its blossoms may be new to some, although they have often seen it; and it is tomb of all the Scipios—descending into the pit of St Peter's lower prison—or 
prettily told. drinking water from the subterranean sacred fountain in St Paul's house, or from 
THE ALMOND TREE  FICKLENESS. the well of St Felice, in the profane temple of Romulus and Remus, now deep 

“ Anemblem of fickleness, the almond tree is the first to answer the call of | beneath the church of **St Cosmo e Dameano ;”—both these places, formerly 
spring. Nothing has a more lovely effect than this tree, when it appears in the | on a level with the ancient site of Rome, having acquired, like most other edifi- 

| first days of March, covered with flowers in the midst of trees stil! unclothed. | ces surrounded with fallen ruins, a subterranean charaeter.. Another day one may 
| The later frosts often destroy the precocious germ of its fruit; but, by a singular | find oneself in the deep sunk chambers under the batha of Titus, eagerly inspect- 
effect, the flowers, far from being injured, appear to have gained fresh brilliancy. | ing, with flambeaux fixed on long poles, and beautiful ancient frescos which 
An avenue of almond trees, quite white in the evening, struck with the frost | ornament the vaulted roofs, and which have afforded the purest models for the 
in the night, will appear rose colour the next morning, and will preserve thisnew | Imitation of modern artists ;—or be groping one’s way in the vast and dreary 
dress for more than a month, and only relinquish it for the green foliage.” Catacombs. The descent into these gloomy regions is under the Cathedral of 
Sometimes the origin of the emblem is traced to a story, sometimes to an , St Sebastian, some miles from Rome. ‘They consist of iaterminable narrow 
anecdote. Mere are are two of the latter. | passages, cut in all directions through the tuffa rock; but this being ef a friable 
SCARLET GERANIUM. FOLLY. | nature, renders a prolonged promenade in these subterrawean corridors rather 

“The Baroness de Staél was always angry if an untalented man was intro- | dangerous. Some few years ago, a school master, desirous to give his young 
ducedto her. A friend one day hazarded presenting to her a young Swiss oflicer | pupils an extraordinary treat, marched in at the head of forty-five lads, and, al- 
of captivating appearance. The lady, deceived by his good looks, exerted her- | though well provided with wax-lights, they have never since been heard of, not- 
| self, and said a thousand flattering things to the new-comer, whom she thought | withstanding the most anxions search. It is supposed that they had either lost 


at first struck dumb with surprise avd admiration ; however, as he listened for | their way in the labyrinth, or, that a portion of the roek had fallen down and 


te * lanra . lhlack . aceancn 
an hour without opening his mouth, she began to mistrust his silence, and asked | blocked up the passage. 


him such pointed questions that he was obliged to answer. Alas ' the poor man | _ Those who may be fond of research in gli oggetti di belle arti, will alwaya 
could only utter nonsense. Madame de Stadl, piqued at having thrown away Ler | find here a source of amusement and infinite variety. We were nota !ittle en- 
trouble and her wit, turned towards her friend aud said, ‘In good trath, Sir, you | tertained bya public exhibition at the Propagandee College, where young men of 
reseinble my gardener, who thought he should gratify me by bringing a gera- all nations are educated to be sent as missionaries to every part of the world.— 
but I must tell you that I sent back his flower, requesting that I might , On this occasion, declamations, in upwards of forty different languages, were 
never see it again.’ * Why, then?’ asked the young man, quite aghast. ‘Sir, | given by the students Some of the Oriental and Northern ones, particularly 
you must know, the geranium is a flower well dressed 1 scarlet; it pleasc $ our | the Syriac, Coptec, Chinese, Hindostanee, and broad Scotch, sounded most 
eyes, but when we gently press it we can only extract an insipid scent.’ Saying ; harsh and guttural. Of all those spoken, none seemed to please the audience 
these words, she arose, leaving the cheeks of the young fool as red as his coat, | so much as the ancient Greek and the English language. A Trave.urr. 
or as the flower to which he had just been compared.’ | 
A WHITE AND RED Ro: 
“ The poet Bonnefous sent the object of his affection two roses, one white and | 
the other of the most brilliant carnation; the white to represent the paleness of | 
his countenance, and the carnation the ~varmth of his heart.” 
A FANCY. 
“ Every thing is to be gained from good company. 


—>—— 
VARIETIES. 

Prince Puckler Muskau at is present perambulating the Grand Desert of Zara ; 

from whence be proposes to return to ‘I'npoli, and proceed by Egypt, Bombay, 
|} or perhaps through Persia, ‘9 India. 

‘One day,’ says the poet | One of the venerable maidens of the sisterhood of charity of the Hotel 
Sadi, «1 saw a rose-tree surrounded by a tuft of grass What! I exclaimed, | Dieu Hospital at Caen, lately doffed her crucifix and tab cap, and rua off upon a 

s this plant done, that we find it the companion of roses t and J was going to | love match, with the orderly man of the establishment. He must have been a 
iwreot the turf, when it humbly said, ‘** Spare me, I am no rose, it is true, but by | “ knight hospitaller. 


} 
| 
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iny scent you may know at Jeast I have lived with roses.’ ”’ | Gratitude.—A ve ry poor aged man, buised in planting and grafting an apple- 
; THE CHESTNUT. LUXURY | trec, was rudely interrupted by this interrogation.—** Why do. you plant trees, 
« Fortwo centuries this tree has inhabited our climate, but doesnot yet deign | who cannot hope io eat the fruit of them?” He raised himself up, and, leaning 
it loves to embellish 






to mix its proud head with the other trees of our forests; upon his spade, replied, ‘Some one planted trees for me before I was born, and 
parks, to adorn chateaus, and to shade the dwellings of kings. © tanding alone, } I have eaten the fruit; I now plant for others, that the moral of gratitude may 
othing can equal the elegance of pyramidal form, the beauty of its foliage, | exist when [ am dead and gone.’— Education Journal. 


and the richness of ite flowers, which give it the appearance of an immense lus- ho Devil, i ts eet eanill saith asietam to 
answer his own ends; and here, ke manner (though for different purposes), 
the “ Devil's books.”” Cards, pressed into the service of the friends of religious 
instruction at ‘Sabbath Schools.” We have two specimen Cards before us, 
which, instead of the Ace of Spades or the Knave of Clubs, are covered with 
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qualities which it does not possess [hus this tree, like the rich man on whoin | 
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r ivishes its charms, finds flatterers does a little good in spite of itself, and London University —The session opened on Wednesday with a lecture on 
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the Latin language. by Professor Key (a Key to the Latin Tongue !). which he 
fac ‘marks on , ‘ e the Universit 
Here is something analagous to the season. prefaced by some remarks on the ( harter about to be ee mt vi = 
WITHERED LEAVES SORROW: MEI —eutiefnctary, in his opinion ; as it would sanction the grant of acade 
“‘ Winter approaches : the trees have lost their verdure, after being deprived of | honours without reference to religious opinions. 
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PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


Fellow Citizens of the Senate, and the House of Representatives, 

- Inthe discharge ef my official duty, the task again devolves upon me of com- 
municating with a new Congress. The reflection that the representation of the 
Union has been receatly renewed, and that the constitutional term of its were 
will expire with my own, heightens the solicitude with which I shall attempt to lay 
before it the state ef our national concerns, and the devout hope which | cherish, 
that its labers to improve them may be crowned with success. 


You are assembled at a period of profound interest to the American patriot. The | 


unexampled growth and prosperity of our country, having given us @ rank ie the 
scale of nations which removes all apprehensions of danger to our integrity and in- 
dependence fromexternal foes, the career of freedom is before us, with an earnest 
from the past, that, if true to ourselves, there can be Ro formidable obstacle in 
the future, to its peaceful and uninterrupted pursuit. Yet in proportion to the 
disappearance ef those apprehensions which attended oar weakness, as once con- 
trasted with the power of the states of the old world, should we now be solicitous as 
to those whick belong to the conviction that it is to our own conduct we must look 
for the preservation of those causes, on which depend the excellence and the dura- 
tion of our happy system of Government. hie 

In the example of other systems, founded on the will of the people, we trace to 
internal dissention the influences which have so often blasted the hepes of the 
friends of freedom. The social elements, which were strong and successful when 
united against external danger, failed in the more difficult task of properly adjust- 


ing their own internal organization, and thus gave way the great principles of 


self-government. Let us trust that this admonition will never be forgotten by 
the Government or the People of the United States; and thai the testimony which 
our experience thus far holds owt to the great human family, of the practicability 
and the blessings of free government, will be confirmed in ail time te come. 


We have but to look at the state of our agriculture, manufacture, and commerce, 


and the unexampled increase ef our population, to feel the magnitude of the trust 


comunitted to us. Never, in the former period of our history, have we had greater 
reason than we now have, to be thankful to Divine Providence for the blessings of 
health and general prosperity. Every branch of labor we see crowned with the 
most abundant rewards in every element of national resources and wealth, and 
of individual comfort, we witness the most rapid and solid improvements. With no 
interruption to this pleasing prospect at home, which will not yield to the spirit of 
harmony and good will that so strikingly pervades the mass of the people in every 


quarter, amidst all the diversity of interest and pursuits to which they are attached : 


and with no cause of solicitede in regard to our external affairs, which will not, it 
is hoped, disappear before the principles of siinple justice eyd the forbearance that 
mark onr:intercourse with foreign powers,—we have every reason to feel proud of 


our beloved country. 


The general state of our foreign relations has not materially changed since my last 


annual message. 


In the settlement of the question of the Northeastern boundary, little progress has 
been made. Great Britain has declined acceding to the proposition of the United 


| Since the last session of Congress, the validity of our claims upon France 
as liquidated by the treaty of 1831, has been acknowledged by both branches 


but the payment is, I regret to inform you, still withheld. 
A brief recapitulation of the most important incidents in this protracted con- 
troversy, will show how otterly untenable are the grounds upon which this course 
| is attempted to be justified. 
| On entering upon the duties of my station, I found the United States an un- 
| successful applicant to the justice of France, for the satisfaction of claims, the 


} 

| of her Legislature, and the money has been appropriated for their discharge ; | 
! 

} 


| validity of which was never questionable, and has now been most solemnly | 


admitted by France herself. The antiquity of these claims, their high justice, 
and the aggravating circumstances out of which they arose, are too familiar to 
| the American people to require description. It is sufficient to say, that, for a 
period of ten years and upwards, our commerce was, with but little interruption, 
| the subject of constant aggressions on the part of France—aggressions, the ordi- 
nary features of which were condemnations of vessels and cargoes under arbi- 
trary decrees, adopted in contravention, as well of the laws of nations, as of 
| treaty stipulations ; burnings on the high seas; and seizures and confiscations, 
| under special imperial rescripts, in the ports of other nations occupied by the ar- 


mies, or under the control of France. Such, it is now conceded, is the charac- | 


| ter of the wrongs we suffered—wrongs, in many cases so flagrant, that even 
their aathurs never denied our right to reparation. Of the extent of these injuries, 
| some eenception may be formed from the fact, that after the burning of a large 
| amount at sea, and the necessary deterioration, in other cases, by long deten- 
| tion, the American property so seized and sacrificed at forced sales, excluding 
what was adjudged to privateers, before or without condemnation, brought into 


| the French treasury upwards of twenty-four millions of francs, besides large | 


custom-house duties. 
The subject had already been an affair of twenty years’ uninterrupted nego- 


tiation, except for a short time, when France was overwhelmed by the mili- | 


| tary pewer of united Europe. During this period, whilst other nations were 
| extorting from her payment.of their claims at the point of the bayonet, the 

United States intermitted their demand for justice, out of respect for the op- 
pressed condition of a gallant people, to whom they felt under obligations for 


fraternal assistance in their own days of suffering and of peril. The bad effects | 


of these protracted and unavailing discussions, as well upon our relations with 
France as upon our national character, were obvious ; and the line of duty was 
to my mind equally so. This was, either to insist upon the adjustment of our 
claims within a reasonable period, or to avandon them altogether. 

I could not doubt, that by this course, the interests and honour of both coun- 


; ! t : Meee | tries would be best consulted.—Instructions were therefore given in this spirit 
States, presented in accordance with the resolution of the Senate, unless certain | 


reliminary conditions were admitted, which I deemed incompatible with a satis- 
actory and rightful adjustment of the controversy.— Waiting for some distinct pro- 


posal from the Government of Great Britain, which has been invited, L can only 


i v confidence, that with the strong mutual disposition 
repeat the expression of iny confi . 


| to the Minister who was sent out once more to demand reparation. Upon the 
meeting of Congress, in December, 1829, I felt it my duty to speak of these 
| claims, and the delays of France, in terms calculated to call the serious atten- 


tion of both countries to the subject. The then French Ministry took exception | 


which I believe exists, to make a just arrangement, this perplexing question can be | to the Message, on the ground of its containing a menace, under which it was 


settled with a due regard to the well-founded pretensions and pacific policy of 


notagreeable to the French nation to negotiate. The American Minister, of | 


; i . » fre ently 20 — the heaste /—e J 
all the parties to it. vents are frequ otly occurring on the Northeastern fron his own accord, refuted the construction which was attempted to be put upon 


tier of a character to impress upon all, the necessity of a speedy and definitive ter 
mination of the dispute. 


wpon both. 


Oar diplomatic intercourse with Portugal has been renewed, and it is expected 


that the claims of our citizers, partially paid, will be fully satisfied as soon a 


the Queen’s Government will permit the proper attention to the subject of them. 
That Government has, I am happy to inform vou, manifested a determination to act 
upon the liberal principles which have marked our commercial policy ;—the hap- 


This consideration, added to the desire common to 
both, to relieve the liberal and friendly relations so happily existing between the 
two countries from all embarrassments, will, no doubt, have its just influence 


| the message, and at the same time, called to the recollection of the French Mi- 


| histry, that the President’s Message was a communication addressed, not to fo- 
reign governments, but to the Congress of the United States, in which it was 


enjoined upon him, by the Constitution, to lay before that body information of | 


the state of the Union, comprehending its foreign as well as its domestic rela- 
| tions; and that if, in the discharge of this duty, he felt it incumbent upon him 
| to summon the attention of Congress, in due time, to what might be the possible 

consequences of existing difficulties with any fureign government, he might fairly 


piest effects to the future trade between the United States and Portugal are an- | be supposed to do so, under a sense of what was due from him in a frank com- 
ticipated fram it, and the time is not thought to be remote when a system of per- | munication with another branch of his own Government, and not from any in- 


fect reciprocity will be established. 


| tention of holding a menace over a foreign power. ‘The views taken by him 


The instalments due under the Convention with the King of the Two Sicilies, | peceived my approbation, the French Government was satisfied, and the nego- 
have been paid with that scrupuleus fidelity by which his whole conduct has | 


been characterized, and the hope is indulged, that the adjustnent of the vexed ques- 
tion of our claims will be followed by a more extended and mutually beneticial 


intercourse between the two countries. 


The internal contest still contioues in Spain. Distinguished as this struggle 


| tiation was continued. It terminated in the treaty of July 4, 1831, recognizing | 


the justice of our claims, in part, and promising payment to the amount of 
| twenty-five millions of francs in six annual instalments. 


| The ratifications of this treaty were exchanged at Washington, on the 2d of | 


has unhappily been, by incidents .of the most sanguinary character, the obliga- | February, 1832, and in five days thereafter it was laid before Congress, who im- 


tions of the late treaty of indemnification with us have been, nevertheless, faithfully 
executed by the Spanish Government. i ; 
No provision‘naving been made at the last session of Congress for the ascertain- 
ment of the claims tobe paid, and the apportionment of the funds, under the conven- 
tion made with Spain, | invite your early attention to this subject. The public 


evidences of the debt have, according to the terms of the convention, and in the | 


forms prescribed by it, been placed in the possession of the United States, and the 
interest, as it fell due, has been regularly paid upon them. Our commercial inter- 
course with Cuba stands as reculated by the act of Congress. No recent information 
has been received as to the disposition of the Government of Madrid on this subject, 
and the lamented death of our recently appointed minister,on his way to Spain, 
with the pressure of their affairs at home, render it scarcely probable that any 
change is to be locked forduring the coming year. Further portionsof the Florida 
archives have beer sent to the United States, although the death of one of the Com- 
missioners, at a critical moment, embarrassed the progress of the delivery of them. 
The higher officers of the local Goverement have recently shown an anxious de- 
sire, in compliance with the orders from the parent Government, to facilitate the 
selection and delivery of all we have aright to claim. 

Negotiations have been opened at Madrid for the establishmentof a lasting peace 
between Spain and such of the Spanish American Governments of this hemisphere, 
as have availed themselves of the intimation given to all of them, of the disposition 
of Spain to treat upon the basis of their entire independence. It is to be regretted, 
that simultaneous appointments, by all, of ministers to negotiate with Spain, had 
not been made; the negotiation itself would have been simplified, and this long- 
standing dispute, spreading over a large portion of the world, would have been 
brought te a more speedy conclusion. } Le 

Our political and commercial relations witk Austria, Prussia, Sweden, and Den- 


mark stand on the usual favourable bases. Qne ofthe articles of our treaty with | 


Russia, in relation to the ¢rade on the Northwest coustof America having expired, 
instructions kave been given to our minister at St. Petersburg to negotiate a re- 
newal of it. The long and unbroken amity between the two Goveraments gives 
every reason for supposing the article will be renewed, if stronger motives do not 
exist to prevent it, than, witk our view of the subject, can be anticipated here. 

I ask your attention to the message of my predecessor at the opening of the 
second session ef the nineteenth Congress, relative te our commercial intercourse 
with Holland, and to the deeuments connected with that subject, communicated 
to the House of Representatives on the 19th of January, 1825, and 18th January, 
1827. Coinciding in the opinion of my predecessor, that Holland is not, ander the 
regulations of her present system, entitled to have her vessels and their cargoes 
received into the United States on the footing of American vessels and cargoes, as 
regards duties of tonnage and impost, arespect for his reference of itto the Legisla- 
ture has alone prevented me from acting en the subject. I should still have waited, 
without comment, for the action of Congress, but recently a claim bas been made 
by Belgian subjects to admission into our ports for their ships and cargoes, on the 
same foeting as American, with the allegation we could not dispute, that our ves- 
gels received in their ports the identical treatment shown to them in the ports of 
Holland, upon whose vessels no discrimination is made in the ports of the United 
States. Giving the same privileges.the Belgians expected the same benefits—bene- 
fits that were in fact enjoyed when Belgium and Holland were united under one 
government. Satisfied with the justice of their pretension to be placed on the same 
fuoting with Holland, 1 could not, nevertheless, without disregard to the principle 
of our laws, admit their claim to be treated as Americans; an! atthe same time 
a respectfor Congress, to whom the subject had long since been referred, has pre- 
vented me from producing a just equality by taking from the vessels of Holland 
privileges conditionally grantedby acts of Congress, although the condition upon 
which the grant was made, has,in my judgment, failed since 1822. I recom- 
mend, therefore, a review of the act of 1824, and sucha modification of it 
as will produce an equality on such terms as Congress shall think best comports 
with our settied policy, and the obligations of justice to two friendly powers. 

With the Sublime Porte, and all the Governments on the coast of Barbary, our re- 
lations continue to be friendly. ‘Ihe proper steps have been taken to renew our 
treaty with Morocco. 

The Argentine Republic has again promised to send, within the current year.a 
Minister to the United States. : 

A Convention with Mexico for extending the time forthe appointment of com- 
missioners to runthe boundary line has been concluded, and will be submitted to 
the Senate. Recent events in that country have awakened the liveliest solicitude 
in the United States. Aware of the strong temptations existing, and powerful 
inducements held out to the citizens of the United States, to mingle in the dissen- 
sions of our immediate neighbors, instructions have been given to the District Attor- 
neys of the United States, where indications warranted it, to prosecute without re- 
spect of persons, all who might attempt to violate the obligations of our neu- 
trality, while at the same time it has been thought necessary, to apprize the Govern- 
ment of Mexico that we should require the integrity of our territory to be scru- 
pulously respected by both parties. 

From our diplomatic agents in Brazil, Chili, Peru, Central America, Venezuela, 
and New Grenada, constant assurances are received of the continued good under- 
standing with the Government to which thev are severally accredited. With those 
Governments upon which our citizens have valid and accumulating claims scarcely 
an advance towards a settlement of them is made, owing mainly to their distracted 
state, or to the pressure of imperative domestic questions. Our patience has been 
and will probably be still further severally tried; but our fellow citizens whean 
interests are involved, may confide in the determination of the Government to obtain 
for them, eventually, ample retribution. 


Unfortunately, many of the nations of this hemisphere are still self-tormented 


by domestic dissentions. Revolution succeeds revolution, injuries are committed 


upon foreigners engaged in lawful pursuits, much time elapses before a Govern- 
ment sufficiently stable is erected to justify expectation of redress—Ministers are 


| mediately passed the acts necessary, on our part, to secure to France the com- 
| mercial advantages conceded to her in the compact.—The treaty had previ- 
| ously been solemnly ratified by the King of the French, in terms which are 
| certainly not mere matters of form, and of which the translation is as follows: 
| ‘* We, approving the above convention, in all and each of the dispositions which 
are contained in it, do declare, by ourselves, as well as by our heirs and suc- 
| cessors, that it is accepted, approved, ratified, and confirmed; and by these pre- 
sents, signed by our hand, we do accept, approve. ratify, and confirm it, pro- 
| mising, on the faith and word of a King, to observe it, and to cause it to be ob- 
served inviolably, without ever contravening it, or suffering it to be contravened, 
directly or indirectly, for any cause, or under any pretence whatsoever.” 
Official information of the exchange of ratification in the United States reach- 
| ed Paris whilst the Chambers were in session. The extraordinary, and tu us 


| injurious, delays of the French Government, in their action upon the subject of | 


| its fulfilment, have been heretofcre stated to Congress, and I have no disposition 
| to enlarge upon them here. It is sufficient to observe that the then pending 
session was allowed to expire without even an effort to obtain the necessary ap- 
propriations ; that the ‘wo succeeding ones were also suffered to pass away 
| without any thing like a serious attempt to obtain a Cecision upon the sub- 
| ject; and that it was not until the fourth session, almost three years after the 
conclusion of the treaty, and more than two years after the exchange of ratifi- 


cations, that the bill for the execution of the treaty was pressed to a vote and | 


rejected. 

In the mean time, the Government of the United States, having full confi- 
dence that a treaty entered into and solemnly ratified by the French King would be 
executed in good faith, and not doubting that provision would be made for the 
payment of the first instalment, which was to become due on the second day 
| of February, 1833, negotiated a draft for the amount through the Bank of 

the 1). S. When this draft was presented by the holder, with the credentials 
requised by the treaty to authorise him to receive the money, the Government of 
France allowed it to be protested. In addition to the injury in the non-pay- 
ment of the money by France, conformably to her engagement, the United 
States were exposed to a heavy elaim on the part of the Bank, under pretence 
of damages, in satisfaction of which that institution seized upon, and still re- 
tains, an equal amount of the public moneys. Congress was in session 
the decision of the Chasnbers reached Washington. and an immediate com- 
munication of this apparently final decision of France not to fulfil the stipu- 
lations of the treaty, was the course naturally to be expected from the Presi- 
dent. The deep tone of the correspondent excitement produced in Cungress by 
only a general knowledge of the result, rendered it more than probable, that 
a resort to immediate measures of redress would be the consequence of calling 
the attention of that body to the subject.—Sincerely desirous of preserving 
the pacific relations which had so long existed between the two countries, I was 
anxious to avoid this course if I could be satisfied, that by doing so, neither the 
interest nor the honorof my country would be compromitted. Without the 
fullest assurances upon that point, I could not hope to acquit myself of the 
responsibility to be incurred, in suffering Congress to adjourn without laying 
the subject before them. ‘Those received by me were believed to be of that 
character. 

That the feelings produced in the United States by the news of the rejection 
of the appropriation, would be such as [ have described them to have been, was 
foreseen by the French Government, and prompt measures were taken by it to 
prevent the consequences. The King, in person, expressed through our Minis- 
ter at Paris, his profound zegret at the decision of the Chambers, and promised 
to send, forthwith, a national ship, with despatches to his Minister here, author- 
ising him to give such assurances as would satisfy the Government and the 
people of the United States, that the treaty would yet be faithfully executed by 
France. The national ship arrived, and the Minister received his instructions 
Claiming to act under the authority derived from them, he gave to this Govern- 
ment, in the name of his, the most solemn assurance, that as soon after the new 
elections as the charter would permit, the French Chambers would be convened, 
and the attempt to procure the necessary appropriations renewed: that all the 
constitutional powers of the King and his Ministers should be put in requisition 
to accomplish the object; and he was understood, and so expressly informed by 
this Government at the time, to engage, that the question should be pressed to 
a decision at a period sufficiently early to permit information of the result to be 
communicated to Congress at the commencement of their next session. Rely- 
ing upon these assurances, I incurred the responsibility, great as I regarded it to 


be, of suffering Congress to separate without communicating with them upon 
the subject. 


when 


The expectations justly founded upon the promises thus solemnly made to his 
Government by that of France, were not realized. The French Chambers met 
onthe 3lstof July, 1834, soon after the election ; and although our Minister 
in Paris urged the French Ministry to bring the subject before them, they de- 
clined doing so. He next insisted that the Chambers, if prorogued without 
acting on the subject, should be reassembled at a period so early that their action 


oe 


December 12, 


| fact however, did not become known to this Government until after the com-- 
mencement of the last session of Congress. 

Thus disappointed in our just expectations, it became my imperative duty to. 
consult with Congress in regard to the expediency of a resort to retaliatory mea- 
sures, incase the stipulations of the treaty should not be speedily complied 
with, and to recommend such as in my judgment, the occasion called for. To 
; this end, an unreserved communication of the case, in all its aspects, became in- 
| dispensable. To have shrunk, in making it, from saying all that was necessa: 
| to its correct understanding, and that the truth would justify, for fear of giving 

offence to others, would have been unworthy of us. To have gone, on the 
other hand, a single step further, for the purpose of wounding the pride of a go- 
| vernment and people with whom we had so many motives for cultivating rela- 
| tions of amity and reciprocal advantage, would have been unwise and improper. 
| Admonished by the past of the difficulty of making even the simplest state. 
| ment of oer wrongs, without disturbing the sensibilities of those who had, by 
| their position, become responsible for their redress, and earnestly desirous of 
| preventing further obstacles from that source, I went out of my way to preclude 
| @ construction of the message, by which the recommendation that was made to 
| Congress might be regarded as a menace to France, in not only disavowing 
| such a design, but in declaring that her pride and her power were too well 
| known to expect any thing from her fears. The message did not reach Paris 
| until more than a month after the Chambers had been in session; and such 
was the insensibility of the Ministry to our rightful claims and just expectations, 
‘that our Minister had been informed that the matter, when introduced, would 
| not be pressed as a cabinet measure. 

| Although the message was not officially communicated to the French Go. 





| vernment, and notwithstanding the declaration to the contrary which it contained, 
the French Ministry decided to consider the conditional recommendation of 

reprisals, a menace and an insult, which the honour of the nation made it in- 

cumbent on them to resent. The measures resorted to by them to evince their 

| sense of the supposed indignity, were the immediate recall of their Minister at 

| Washington, the offer of passports to the American Minister at Paris, anda 

| public notice to the Legislative Chambers that all diplomatic intercourse with 
the United States had been suspended. 

Having, in this manner vindicated the dignity of France, they next pro- 
| ceeded to illustrate her justice. To this end, a bill was immediately introduced 
| into the Chamber of Deputies, proposing to make the appropriatious necessary 
| to carry into effect the treaty. As this bill subsequently passed into a law, the 
| provisions of which now constitute the main subject of difficulty between the 
| two nations, it becomes my duty, in order to place the subject before youina 
| clear light, to trace the history of its passage, and to refer, with some particu- 

Jarity, to the proceedings and discussions in regard to it. The Minister of 
Finance in his opening speech, alluded to the measures which had been adopted 
_ to resent the supposed indignity, and recommended the execution of the treaty, 
as a measure required by the honour and justice of France. He, as the organ of 
| the Ministry, declared the message, so long as it had not received the sanction 
| of Congress, a mere expression of the personal opinion of the President, for 
| which neither the Government, nor the People of the United States were responsi- 
| ble, and that an engagement had been entered into, for the fulfilment of which 
| the honour of France was pledged. Entertaining these views, the single con- 
| dition which the French Ministry proposed to annex to the payment of the 
money, was, that it should not be made until it was ascertained that the Govern- 
| ment of the United States had done nothing to injure the interests of France ; 
{| or, in other words’ that no steps had been authorized by Congress of a hostile 
character towards France. 

What the disposition or action of Congress might be, was then unknown 
to the French Cabinet. But on the 14th of January, the Senate resolved that it 
was, at that time, inexpedient to adopt any legislative measures in regard to the 
state of affairs between the United States and France, and no action on the sub- 
ject had occurred in the House of Representatives. ‘These facts were known in 
Paris prior to the 28th of March, 1835, when the committee, to whom the bill ef 
indemnification had been referred, repurted it to the Chamber of Deputies. That 
| committee substantially re-echoed the sentiments of the Ministry, declared that 

Congress had set aside the proposition of the President, and recommended the 
passage of the bill, without any other restriction than that originally proposed. 
| Thus was it known tothe French Ministry and Chambers, that if the posi- 
| tion assumed by them, and which had been so frequently and solemnly an- 

nounced as the only one compatible with the honour of France, was main- 
tained, and the bill passed as originally proposed, the money would be paid, and 
there would be an end of this unfortunate controversy. 

But this cheering prospect was soon destroyed by an amendment introduced 
into the Lill at the moment of its passage, providing that the money should 
not be paid until the French Government had received satisfactory explana- 

| tions of the President’s Message, of the 21 December, 1834, and what is still 
| more extraordinary, the President of the Council of Ministers adopted this 
ameniment, and consented to its incorporation in the bill. In regard to a 
supposed insult which had been formally resented by the recall of their Minister, 
and the otfer of passports to ours, they now, for the first time, proposed to ask 
explanations. Sentiments and propositions, which they had declared could not 
justly be imputed to the Government or People of the United States, are set up 
as obstacles to the performance of an act of conceded justice to that Govern- 
ment and People. They had declared that the honour of France required the 
fulfilment of the engagement into which the King had entered, unless Congress 
adopted the recommendations of the Message. They ascertained that Con- 
gress did not adopt them, and yet that fulfilment is refused, unless they first 

| obtain from the President explanations of an opinion characterized by them- 
selves aa personal and inoperative. 

The conception that it was my intention to menace or insult the Govern- 
| ment of France, is as unfounded, as the attempt to extort from the fears of that 
| bation what her sense of justice may deny, would be vain and ridiculous. But 

the constitution of the United States imposes on the President the duty of 

laying before Congress the condition of the country, in its foreign and domes- 
tic relations, and of recommending such measures as may, in his opinion, be re- 
quired by its interests. From the performance of this duty he cannot be deterred 
by the fear of wounding the sensibilities of the People or Government of 
whom it may become necessary to speak ; andthe Ameriean People are in- 
capable of submitting to an interference, by any Government vn earth, however 
powerful, with the free performance of the domestic duties which the cunstitu- 
tion has imposed on the public functionaries. The discussion which intervened 
between the several departments of our Government belong to ourselves; and 
for any thing said in them, our public servants are only responsible to their own 
constituents, and to each other. If, in the course of their consultations, facts 
are erroneously stated or unjust deductions are made, they require no other in- 
ducement to correct them, however informed of their error than their love of 
justice, and whatis due to theirown character ; but they can never submit to 
be interrogated upon the subject, as a matter of right by a foreign power. 

When our discussions terminate in acts, our responsibility to foreign powers 

commences, not as individuals, but asanation. The priaciple which calls in 

question the President for the language of his message, would equal!y justify a 

foreign power in demanding explanation of the language used in the report of 8 

committee, or by a member in debate. 

This is not the first time that the Government of France has taken excep- 
tion to the messages of American Presidents. President Washington, and 
the first President Adams, in the performance of their duties tothe American 

| people, fell under the animadversion of the French Directory. The objection 
taken by the ministry of Charles X. and removed by the explanations made by 
our minister on the spot, has already been adverted to. When it was understood 
thatthe ministry of the present King took exception to my message of !ast 
year, putting a construction upon it which was disavowed on its face, our Jate 
minister at Paris, injanswer to the note which first announced a dissatisfaction 
with the language used in the message, made a communication to the French 
Government under date of the 29th of January, 1835, calculated to remove all 
impressions which an unreasonable susceptibility had created. He repeated, 
and called the attention of the French Government to, the disavowal contained 
in the message itself, of any intention to intimidate by menace—he truly de- 
clared that it contained, and was intended to contain no charge of ill faith against 
the King of the French, and properly distinguished between the right to com- 
| plain, in unexceptionable terms, of the omission to execute an agreement, and 

an accusation of bad motives in withholding such execution—and demonstrated, 
that the necessary use of that right ought not tobe cunsidered as an offensive im- 
putation. Although this communication was made without instructions, and 
entirely on the minister’sown respqnsibility, yet it was afterwards made the 
act of the government by my full approbation, and that approbation was offi- 
cially made known on the 28th of April, 1835, to theFrench government. It, 
however, failed to have any effect. The law, after this friendly explanation, 
passed with the obnoxious amendment, supported by the King’s ministers, and 
was finally approved by the King 

The people of the United States are justly attached to a pacific system In 
their intercourse with foreign nations. It is proper, therefore, that they should 
know whether their government has adhered to it. In the present instance, !t 
has been carried to the uimost extent that was consistent with becoming se!l- 


sent and received, and before the discussions of past injuries are fairly begun, fresh | on the treaty might be known in Washington prior to the meeting of Concress. respect. The note of the 29th of January, towhich I have before alluded, was not 
troubles arise ; but too frequently new injuries are added to the old, to be discussed | ’ 


together, with the existing Government, after it has proved its ability to sustain 
the assaults made upon it, or with its successor, if overthrown. If this unhappy 
condition of things continues much longer, other nations will be under the painful 
necessity of deciding whether justice to their suffering citizens does not require a 


Ihis reasonable request was not only declined, but the Chambers were prorogued 
to the 29th of December, a day so late that their decision, however urgently 
| press a, could not, in all probability, be obtained in time to reach Washington 
before the necessary adjournment of Congress by the constitution. The rea- 


the only one which our minister took upon himself the responsibility of presevt- 
ing, on the same*subject, and in the same spirit. 

Finding that it was intended to make the payment of a just debt dependent 

| on the performance of a cordition which he knew could never be complied witb, 


prompt redress of injuries by their own power, without waiting for the establish- | 59° S!ven by the Ministry for refusing to convoke the Chambers at an earlier! he thought ita duty to make another attempt to convince the French Govern- 


ment of a Government competent and enduring enough to discuss and to make 
satisfaction for them. 


period, were afterwards shown not to be insuperable, by their actual convocation 
jon the Ist of December, uuder a special call, for domestic purposes—which 


| ment, that whilst self-respect and regardto the dignity of other nations would 
\ always prevent us from using any language that ought to give offence, yet ¥® 
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overncneet 0 largel claimed b yhty and | stood the test ofall the severe onalysis which its general importance, the interests 
an pave Bs in any ween _s the eteouenaet yee one Asc 5 of our eee aily coe es in ew branch of the public oti ak it affected, and the pra Fae sora ny tt excited, cect walcutated to produce : and it 

o made with another: that inthe present case, nu such language t rong necessity of revising the organic law of the establishment. mains for Congress to consider what legislation has become necessary in 
-y' we and that this had ina former note been fully and voluntarily | 1 Will be easy for Congress, b ccneeqnaace.” r iat we 


z ss, hereafter, to proportion the expenditure on account | ¢ uence. 
pad et ‘: was contemplated to make the explanation a condition : and of ise, hronal of thy Apr to ie real wants, by abolishing, from time to time, J need only add to what I have, on former occasions said, on this subject gene- 
ery ‘wht be no misapprehension, he stated the terms used in that note eextinction of the Poblic Det. cavi . _ rally, thatin the regulations which Congress may prescribe respecting tbe custody 
pat there might ‘ A ’ inction of the Public Debt having taken place, there is no longer any | of the public moneys, it is desirable that as litue deerenen as may be deemed con- 
a he officially informed ee that it bs pining President : | use re Lie offese of Commissioners of Loans and of the Sinking Fund. Crecom-_ sistent with their safe keeping should be given to the euleahive hgéiie. No one 
and that, therefore, t+ cag pier es ak a MO Maen y oe ge or ho- pay fete recent ne ahatiahed, ona that proper measures be taken for ihe | can be more deeply impressed than [ am with the soundness of the doctrine which 
rably be given, had been y ontemplated measure | ‘tithe r ¥ Department, of any funds, books, and papers, connected | restrains and limits, by specific provisions, Executive discretion,as far as itcan be 
pou ob anticipated by a voluntary and friendly declaration, and was therefore Pond bay of those offices ; and that the proper power be given to that | done consistently with the preservation of its constitutional character. In respect 
om only useless, wat might be deemed offensive, and certainly would not be | Pan prs or closing, finally, any portion of their business which may remain i the hagas: Ang the public money the eee is peculiarly applicable, and is in 
n0 ety ition. ; 4 . | harmony with the great principle whic elt I was sustaining in the controvers: 
1 with, if annexed as. eaaga gee ri belly favihe th r | Itis also incumbent on Congress, in guarding the pecuniary i:terests of the couns | with the Bank of the United Mewse, which has resulted in wivatina, some paten. sf 
When this latter emp ig poe bee w " SF Rohe y esppiet the attention of | pe ecetone by such a law as was passed in 1812, the receipt of the bills | a dangerous connection between a moneyed and political power. The daty of the 
Congress, was laid ay — er atu sve ope 4 at a prey we: phe yang } rel fhe pee) yn sy States in payment of the public revenue, and to provide Legistoture to define by clear and positive enactment, the nature andextent of the 
usly intended to afford, of an honourable speedy adjustment of the diffi- Add, f i of an agent, whose duty it shall be to take charge of the books | action which it belongs to the Executive to superintend, springs out of a policy 
g ities between the two nations, would have been accepted; and I therefore | °” Pag of the United States in that institution, and to close all connection with analagous to that which enjoins upon all the branches of the Federal Government 
culth y hesitate to give it my sanction and full approbation. This was due to the it, a : the wot March, 1836, when its charter expires. In making provision in | an abstinence from the exercise o powers not clearly granted. In such a govern- 
did no Le had made himeelf responsible for the act ; and it was published to — fo the disposition ef this stock, it will be essential to define, clearly and | ment, possessing only limited and specific powers, the spirit of its general adminis-- 
Minister who . fe é ’ : . | strictly, the duties and powers of the officer charged with that branch of the public | tration cannot be wise or just, when it opposes the reference of all doubtful points 
‘he people of the United States, and is now laid before their representatives, to | service. | to the eueet atl f un Midge s! Pp Ea sbnaha: whabe easter aun 
yen how far their Executive has gone in its endeavours to restore a good | It will be seen from the correspondence which the Secretary of the Treasury diversified folations: poketide tees, sepinet OU Wahapoors ana excitements which 
ynderstanding between the two countries, It would have been at any time | ot i before you, that notwithstanding the large amount of the stock which may mislead their agents, make them the safést depository of power. In its ap- 
i manicntad 0° the Government of France, had it been officially requested. the nited States hold in that institution, no information has yet been communi- plication to the Executive, with reference to the Legislative branch of the Govern- 
The French Government having received all the explanation which honour ot which will enable the Goverument to anticipate when it can receive any divi- | ment, the same rule of action should make the President everanxious to avoid the 
seiple permitted, and which could in reason be asked, it was hoped it Cc 8, or derive any benefit from it, - exercise of any discretionary authority, which can be regulated by Congress. The 
and principle Pp hesitate. to pey the instalments now due. The agent au- | onnected with the condition of the finances, and the flourishing state of the | biases which may operate upon him will not be so likely to extend to the represen- 
would ry ya ec ae ihaaay Ba Sadivecthd te laden dhs Drindk titlatie oH country in all its branches of industry, it is pleasing to witness the advantages | tatives of the people in that body. 
thorised to rece : 


( | Which have been already derived from the recent laws regulating the value of the | In my former messages to Congress, I have repeatedly urged the propriety of les- 
rig readiness to do so. In reply to this notice, he was told that the money | gold coinage, These advantages will be more apparent in the course of the next 


P } ; | 8 \ , t Y xt sening the discretionary authority lodged in the various depariments, but it has pro- 
‘ould not then be paid, because the formalities required by the act of the Cham- year, when the branch mints authorized tobe established in North Carolina, Georgia | duged no effect, as yet, except the discontinuasce of extra allowances in the Army 
( had not been arranged. and Louisiana shall have gone into operation. 

bers i 


, } \ Aided, as it is hoped they will be by | anc Navy, and the substitution of fixed salaries in the latter, It is believed that the 
Not having received any official communication of the intentions of the French | a rie en the banking systems of the sense, and by judicious regulations on | same principles could be advantageously applied, in all cases, and would promote 
- , ea 2 ¥ 4 . : . i€ part of Congress, in relation to the custody of the public moneys, it may be con- | the efficiency and economy of the public service, at the same time that greater satis- 
‘OV t, and anxious to bring, as far as practicable, this unpleasant affair to | gdenily antic sped P . : é : ) yee tes ’ ; § 
Government, C tugs a oven hap Pe | dently anticipated that the use of gold and silver, as a circulating medium, will | faction and more equal justice would be secured w the public officers generally, 
a close before the meeting of vongress, that you might have the whole subject be- become general in the ordinary transactions connected with the labor of the coun- | |The accompanying Report of the Secretary of War will put you in possession of 
fore you, I caused our Charge d Affaires at Paris to be instructed to ask for the | try The great desideratum in modern times, is an efficient check upon the power | the operations of the department confided to his care, in all its diversified relations, 
‘gal determination of the French Government ; and in the event of their re- | of Om Op that excessive issue of paper whence arise those fluctuations | during the past year, — : . 
gsal to pay the instalments now due, without further explanations, to return wd “ oye oie of — which render uncertain the rewards of labor. Itwassup- | 1 am gratified in being able to inform ze that no occurrence has required any 
ie sse United States. m - y those who established the Bank of the United States, that from the , movement of the military force, except such as is common to a state of peace.—The- 
to the f this last application has not yet reached us, but is daily expected. | credit given to it by the custody of the public moneys, and other privileges, and the | services of the army have been limited to their asual duties at the various garri- 
She een 4 y si ish. F rap agate Fe i mt P all | precautions taken to guard against the evils which the country had suffered in the | sons upon the Atlantic andinland frontier, with the exceptions stated by the Seere- 
That it may be favourable is my sincere wish. rance baring now, through all bankruptcy of many of the State institutions of that period, we should derive from | tary of War. Our small military establishment appears to be adequate to the pur- 
the branches of her Government, acknowledged the validity of our claims, and that institution all the security and benefits of a sound currency, andevery good end | poses for which.it is maintained, and it forms a nacleus around which’ additional 
the obligation of the treaty of 1831, and there really existed no adequate cause that was attainable under that provision of the Constitution which authorizes Con- force may be collected, should public exigencies unfortunately require any increase 
for further delay, will, at length it may be hoped, adopt the course which the | gress alone to coin money and regulste the value thereof.—But itis scarcely neces- of our military means, : J : 
--terests of both nations, not less than the principles of justice, sc imperiously | S@7¥ BOW to say that these anticipations have not been realized. After the exten- | ‘The various acts of Congress which have been recently passed in relation to the 
mapathige saty being once executed on her part, little will remain to dis- | “Ye “™mbarrassment and distress recently produced by the Bank of the United States, | army, have improved its condition and rendered its organization more useful and: 
require. The treaty 6 tl einige eS : pe hi ‘ d nol al ol ill | from which the country is now recovering, aggravated as they were by pretensions | efficient. It is at all times ina state for prompt and yigorous action, and it con- 
turb the friendly relations of the two Senne ; nothing indeed, which will not | to power which defied the public authority, and which if acquiesced in by the peo- | tains within itself the power of extension to any useful limit; while, at the same 
yield to the suggestions of a pacific and enlightened policy, and to the influence of ple, would have changed the whole character of our Government, every candid and | time, it preserves that knowledge, both theoretical and practical, which education 
that mutual good will and of those generous recollections, which we may con- intelligent individual must admit that, for the attamment of the great advantages | and experience alone cau give; aud which, if not acquired and preserved in time 
dently expect will _ be vevivt in all their abviont fees. In any seth of a sound currency, we must look to a course of legislation radically different | of peace, must be sought under great disadvantages in tame of war. ‘ 
however, the principle involved in the new aspect, which has been given to the | 


| 
— that which created such an institution. The duties of the Engineer Corps press heavily upon that branch of the service >. 
owtroverey, is so vitally important to the independent administration of the Go- | n considering the means of obtaining so prersant an end, we must set aside all | and the public interest requires an addition to its swength. ‘The nature of the 


: : P . a a 7 ) | calculations of temporary convenience, and be influenced by those only which are | work in which the officers are engaged, render necessary professional kuowled 
verament, that It can neither be surrendered nor igen sete i d, without national in harmony with the true character and permanent interests of the Republic. We | and experience, and there is = pen tona. ia coonmintig io them more duis 
degradation. I hope it is unnecessary for me to say, that such a sacrifice will | must recur to first principles, and see what it is that has prevented the ‘egislation | than they can perform, or in assigning these to other persons temporarily employ- 
not be made through any agency of mine. The honour of my country shall never | of Congress and the States, on the subject of currency, from satisfying the public | ed, and too often, of necessity, without all the qualifications which such service de~ 
be stained by an apology from me, for the statement of trath and the performance of | expectation, and realizing results corresponding to those which have attended the | mands. I recommend this snbject to rene attention, and alsothe proposition submit- 
duty; nor can I give any explanation of my official acts, except such as is which of our sy oan when truly consistent with the great principle of equality upon | ted atthe last session of Congress, and now renewed, for a reorganization of the To- 
1 to integrity and justice, and consistent with the principles on which our | Which it rests, anc with that spirit of forbearance and mutual conc ession, and gene- pographical Corps. This reorganization can be effected without any addition to the 
ry a 1, been framed. This determination will, 1 am confident, be | "US Pattiotism, which was originally, and must ever continue to be, the vital | presentexpenditure, and with much advantage to the public service. The branch 
institutions have been age ie ag Peet rigs i *y nie hein by 1 element of our Union. | of duties which devolves upon these officers is at all times interesting to the com- 
approved by my constituents. : have, tg Sy yer i ene ¢ 4 o- ws ®| On this subject I am sure that [ cannot be mistaken, in ascribing our want | munity, and the information furnished by them is nseful in peace and in war. : 
purpose, if the sum of twenty-five millions of francs wi l ave the ws ight of @| of success to the undue countenance which has been afforded to the spirit of mo- | Much loss and inconveuience have been experienced in consequence of the failure 
feather in the estimation of what appertains to their national independence; and 


nopoly. All the serious dangers which our system has yet encountered, may be | of the bill containing the ordinary appropriations forfortifications,which passed one 
if, unhappily, @ different impression should at any time, obtain in any quarter, | traced to the resort of implied powers, and the use of corporations clothed with | branch of the National Legislature at the last session, but was lost in the other, 
| 





complie¢ 








they will, | am sure, rally round the Government of their choice with alacrity and | privileges, the efiect of which is to advance the interests of the few at the expense | This failure was the more regretted, not only because it necessarily interrupted 
wey en : fi rer the degrading imputation of the many. We have felt but one class of these dangers exhibited in the con- | and delayed the progress of a systemof national defence, projected immediately 
inanimity, and silence ULCVOL FAS HOEIAGINE nt ee ree test waged by the Bank of the U. States against the Government, for the last four | after the last war, and since steadily pursued, but also because it contained a con- 
Having thus frankly presented to you the circumstances which, since the last years, Happily, they have been obviated forthe present by the indignant resistance | tingent appropriation inserted in accordance with the views of the Executive in aid 
session of Congress, have occurred in this interesting and important matter, with | of the people ; but we should recollect that the principle whence they sprung is | of this important object, and other branches of the national defence, some portions 
the views of the Executive in’regard to them, itis at this time only necessary | an ever active one which will not f»'! io renew its efforts in the same and in other | of which might have been most usefully applied during the past season, I invite 
to add, that whenever the advices, now daily expected from our Charge d’Af- forins, so long as there is a hope ¢ success, founded either on the inattention of ioe early attention to that part of the report of the Secretary of War which re- 
faires shall have been received, they will be made the subject of a special com- | the I eople, or the treachery of thei: representatives, to the subtle progress of its | lates to this subyect, and recommend anappropriation sufficiently liberal to acce- 
ugh “= ; ores Ihe Bank is, in fact, but one of the fruits of a system at war “> | lerate the armament of the fortifications, ugreeably to the proposition submitted 7 
munication. — = " : Sais Te . | the genius of all our institutions—a system founded upon a political creed, the | him, and to place our whole Atlantic seaboard in a complete state of defence. 
The condition of the Public Finances was never more flattering than at the fundamental principle of which is a distrust of the poplar will a8 a safe regulator | just regard fo the permanent interests of the country evidently requires this mea- 
present period. at Public D | of political power, and whose great ultimate object, and inevitable result, should it | sure, but there are also other reasons which, at the presentjuncture, give it pecu- 
Since my last annual communication, all the remains of the Public Debt | prevail, is the consolidation of all power in our system in one central Government. | liar force, and make it my duty to call to the subject yourspecial consideration, 
have been redecmed, or money has been placed in deposite for this purpose, Lavish public disbursements, and corporations with exclusive privileges, would | rhe present system of Military Education has been in operation sufficiently long 
‘henever the creditors chouse to receive it All the other pecuniary engage- | be its substitutes for the original, and, as yet, sound checks and balances of the con- | to test its usefuluess, and it has given to the army a valuable body of officers. It 
Wares he Government have been honourably and promptly fulfilled, and stitution—the means by whose silent and secret operation a control would be exer- | is not alone in the improvement, discipline and operation of the troops, that these 
ments of the © i t Tr " t the close of the present ‘year, of p Noor , cised by the few over the political conduct of the many, by first acquiring that | officers are employed.—They are also extensively engaged in the administrative 
there will be a balance in the 4 reasury, 2 _ wrk ah as oe ling | control over the labor and earnings of the great body of the People. Wherever | and fiscal concerns of the various matters confided to the War Department; in the 
nineteen millions of dollars. It is believed, that after meeting all CutOarns | ohis spirit has effected an alliance with political power, tyrenny and despotism have | execution of the staff duties, usually appertaining to military organization ; in the 
and unexpended appropriations, there will remain near eleven milliune to be ap- | been the fruit. If it is ever used for the ends of Government, it has to be incessantly | removal of the Indians, and in the disbursement of the various expenditures grow- 
plied to any new objects which Congress may designate, or to the more rapid 


watched, or it corrupts the sources of the public virtue, and agitates the coun- | ing outof our Indian relations; in the formation of rouds, and in the improvement o 
execution of the works already in progress. In aid of these objects, and to | try with questions unfavorable to the harmonious and steady pursuit of its true | harbors and rivers; in the constructien of ye ee in the fabrication of much 
? , he ensui year. it is e . ' ere / interests, of the materie 4 co. ee * ' » preservati listributi 
satisfy the current expenditure of the ensuing year, it is estimated that there | io t 1e materiel required for the public defence ; and ‘n the preservation, distribution 


' ved, from various sources, twenty millions more in 1836. | We are now to see whether, in the present favorable condition of the country, we | and accountability of the whole; and in other miscziianeous dutice, not adimitting of 
will be received, ‘ati Ap gee Go rege Wie timates | C2Unet take an effectual stand against monopoly, and practically prove, in respect | classification. 
+ - ce y . s y s | -, ° * “. . . ° e . . . 
Should Congress make new appropriations, 1 MO tgs ee Haves | to the currency as well as other important interests, that there is no necessity for| These diversified functions embrace very heavy expenditures of public money, 
which will be submitted from the proper departments, amounting to about twenty- 7 


\ . scal tab laut wonk-Witae ieetiadl So extensive a resort to it as that which has been heretofore practised. The expe- | and require fidelity, seience and business habits in their execution; and a system 
four millions, still the available surplus at the close of roe he heer ee r deducting | rience of another year has confirmed the atter fallacy of the idea that the Bank | which shall secure these qualifications is demanded by the public interest. "That 
all unexpended appropriations, will probably be not grat wow cake rg Phis | of the United States was necessary as a fiscal agent of the Government.—With- | this object has been, ina great measure, obtained by the Military Acadeimy, is shown 
sum can, in my judgment, be now usefully applied to proposed improve ments 1) out its aid, as such, indeedin despite of all the embarrassment it was in its power | by the state of the service, and by the prompt accountability which has generally 
our Navy Yards, and to new national works, which are not enumerated in the pre- | to create, the revenue has been paid with punctuality by our citizens ; the business | followed the necessary advances. Like all other political systems, the present 
sent estimates, or to the more rapid completion of those already begun. Either | of exchange, both foreigu and domestic, has heen conducted with convenience ; | mode of military education, no doubt, bas its jmperiections, both of principle and 
would be constitutional and useful, and would render unnecessary any attempt,in | and the circulating medium has been greatly improved. By the use of the State | practice; but I trust these can be improved by rigid inspections, and by legislative 
our present peculiar condition, to divide the — pevenar he peat any | banks, which do not derive their charters from the General Government, and are | scrutiny, without destroying the institution itself. 
faster than will be effected by the existing laws. In any event, as the annual report | not controlled by its authority, it is ascertained that the moneys of the United States Occurrences to which we as well as all nations are liable, both in our internal and 
from the Secretary of the Treasury will enter into details, showing the probability | can be collected and disbursed without loss or inconvenience, and that all the wants | external relations, point to the necessity of an efficient organization of the Militia. 
of some decrease in the revenue during the next seven years, and a very considera- | of the community, in relation to exchange and currency, are supplied as well as | | am again induced, by the importance of the subject, to bring it to your attention. 
ble deduction in 1842, it is not recommended that Congress should undertake to they have ever been before. If, under circumstances the most unfavorable to the | To suppress domestic violence, and to repel foreign invasion, should these calami- 
modify the present: tariff, so as to disturb the principles on which the compromise | steadiness of the money market, it bas been found that the considerations on which | ties overtake us, we must rely, in the first instance, npon the great body of the com- 
act was passed. ‘Taxation on some of the articles of general consumption, which | the Bank of the United States rested its claims to the public favor, were imagi- | munity, whose will has instituted, and whose power must support, the Government. 
are not in competition with our own productions, may be, = doubt, so diminish-  pary and groundless, it cannot be doubted that the experience of the future will be | A large standing militery force is not consonant to the spirit ofour institutions, nor 
ed, as to lessen to some extent the source of this revenue ; and the same object | more decisive against them. to the feelings ofovr countrymen ; and the lessons of former days, and those also of 
can also be assisted by more liberal provisions for the subjects of public defence, | Jt has been seen that without the agency of a great moneyed mononoly, the re- | ourown times, show the danger, as well as the enormous expense, of these perma- 
which, in the present state of our prosperity und wealth, — be expected to | yenue can be collected, and conveniently and safely applied to all the purposes of | nent and extensive military organizations. That justmedium which avoids an inade- 
engage yourattention. If, however, alter satistying all the demands which can arise | the public expenditure. It is also ascertained, that, instead of being necessarily | quate preparation on one hand,and the danger and expense of a large force on the 
from these sources, the unexpended balance in the I reasury should still Sommae tO | made to promote the evils of an unchecked paper system, the management of the re- | other, is what our constituents have a right to expect from th sir Government. This 
increase, it would be better to bear with the evil until the great changes contem- | venue can be made auxiliary to the reform which the legislatures of several of the | object can be attained only by the maintenance of a small military force, and by such 
sineed a our tariff laws have occurred, and shall enable us to revise the sy stem with States have already commenced with regard to the suppression of small bills; and | an organization of the physical strength of the country as may bring this power 
that care and circumspection w hich are due to so delicate and important a subject. | which has only to be fostered by proper regulations on tue partof Congress to secure | into operation, whenever its services are required, A classification of the popu- 
Itis certainly our duty to diminish, as furas we can, the burdens of taxation, and a practical return, to the extent required for the security of the currency to the lation offers the most obv ious means of effecting: this organization. Such a divi- 
to regard all the restrictions which are imposed on the trade and navigation of our | constitutional medium. Severed from the Government as political engines, and not sion may be made as will be just to all, by transferring each, at u proper period ot 
citizens as evils which we shall mitigate whenever we are not prevented by the ad- susceptible of dangerous extension and combination, the State Banks will not be | life, from one class to another, and by calling first for the services of that class, 
verse legislation and policy of foreign nations, or those primary duties which the tempted, nor will they have the power which we have seen exercised, to divert the | whether for instruction or action, which, from age, is qualified for the duty, and 
defence and independence of our country enjoin upon us, That we have accomplish- public funds from the legitimate purposes ef Government. I he collection and mry be called to perform it W ith least injury to themselves. or to the public Should 
ed much towards the relief of our citizens by the changes which have accompa- custody of the revenue being, on the contrary, a source of credit to them, will the danger ever become so imminent as to require additional force, the other classes 
nied the payment of the public debt, and the adoption of the present revenue increase the security which the States provide fora faitnful execution of their trusts, | in succession would be ready for the call. And if,in addition to this organization, 
laws, is manifest from the fact that, compare d with 1833, there is a diminution ot by inultiply ing the scrutinies to which their operations and accounts will be sub- voluntary associations were encouraged, and inducements held out for their forma- 
near twenty-five millions in the last two years, and that our expenditures, indepen- | jected. Thus disposed, as well from interest as the obligations of their charters, | tion, our militia would be in a state of efficient service. Now, w hen we are at peace, 
dent of those for the public debt, have been reduced near nine inillions during the it cannot be doubted that eneh conditions as ( ongress inay see fit to adopt respect: | is the proper time to digegt and establish a practicable system. The object is certain- 
saine period. Let us trust that, by the continued obse rvance of economy » and by | ing the deposites in these institutions, with a view to the gradual disuse of the small ly worth the expe riment, and worth the expense. No one appreciating the bless- 
harmonizing the great interests of agriculture, manufactures, and commerce, much | pls, will be cheerfully complied with ; and that we shall soon gain, in place of the | ings of a republican government, can object to his share of the burden which 
more may be accomplished to diminish the burdens of governinent, and to ine rease | Bank of the United States, a prac tical reform in the whole paper system of the suc papas may impose. Indeed, a moderate portion of the national funds could 
still further the enterprise and the patriotic affection of all classes of ont citizens. country. If, by this policy, we can ultimately witness the suppression oi all bank | scarcely be = applied than in carrying into effect and continuing such an ar- 
and all the members of our happy confederacy. As the data which the wcrernty : bills below twenty dollars, it is apparent that gold and silver will take their place, ————- = in giving the necessary elementary instruction. We are happily at 
the Treasury will lay before you, in regard to our financial eC aS full and and become the principal circulating medium in the common business of the farm- ye ace wil , al the world. A sincere desire to continue so, and a fixed determi- 
extended, and will afford a safe guide im your future calculations, 1 think it unne- | ers and mechanics of the country. The attainment of such a — will form an | nation to give eo jas cause of offence to other nations, furnish, unfortunate ly, no 
cessary to offer any further vhservations on that subject here. , era in the history of our country which wili be dwelt upon with delight by every - tate greune s or epee this relation will be uninterrupted. W ith this 
Among the evidences of the increasing prosperity of the country, not the nes true friend of its liberty and independence. It will lighten the great tax which our | dete Cappy a to give no offence is associated a r oe ‘ qually decided, 
cratifviny is that afforded by the receipts from the salea of the public lands, Peter 1 | paper system has so long collected from the earnings of labor, anc « o more to oS oo v > on wart te none.—The _ armour and the attitude of defence afford the 
amount, in the present year, to the unexpected sum of $11,000,000. Mhis circum- | and perpetuate those habits of economy and simplicity which are “a congenia " = BEC urity against those collisions whieh the a imtere st, or some 
stance attests the rapidity with which agriculture, the firs: and most important c¢- | the character of republicans, than all the legislation which has yetbeen attempted. | other passion of nations, not more justifiable, is liable to proc — . In tnany coun- 
aaa of man, advances, and contributes to the wealth and power of our ex- To this fsubject I feel that I cannot too earnestly invite the especial attention of | tries, it is considered unsafe to put arms into the hands of the people, and to in- 
cupales.. ‘tory. Being still of the opinion that itis our best policy, as far as | Congress, without the exercise of whose authority, the opportunity to accomplish so | struct them in the clements of mi itary knowledge. That fear can have no place 
tended Te eseeally with the obligations under which those lands were ceded to | much public good must pass unimproved. Deeply impressed with its vital impor- | here, when it is recollected that the Peopie are the sovereign power. Our Go- 
we ean, “a States to promote their speedy settlement, I beg leave to call the atten- | tance, the Executive has taken all the steps within his constitutional powers to veruinent was instituted, and is supported, by the ballot-box, not by the musket.— 
the ( ne olde ut Congress to the suggestions I have offered respecting itin my | guard the public revenue, and defeat the expectation which the Bank of the | Whatever changes await it, still greater changes must be made in our social in- 
tion of the presen 5 es . United States indulged, of renewing and perpetuating its monopoly, on the ground | stitutions, before our political system can yield to physical force. In every aspect, 
former messages. + receipts from the sales of the public lands invite you toconsider | of j1s aenenaiee as a Secal agent, and as affording a sounder currency than could | therefore, in which I can view the subject, J am impressed with the importance ofa 
The extraordinary » | . i system and particularly the condition of the General | he obtained without such an institution. In the performance of this duty much | prompt and efficient organization of the militia, 
what improvement ~ ‘i A ‘tt ° time this institution was organized, near a quar- | responsibility was incurred which would have been gladly avoided, if the stake The plan of removing the aboriginal people who vet remain within the settled 
Land Office, may ede we id ‘ot ably have been thought extravagant to antici- | which the public had in question could have been other ise preserved. Although | portions of the United States, to thecountry west of the Mississippi river, approaches 
ter of a century ago, oe oe Piditi y its business as has been produced by the | clothed with the legal authority, and supported by precedent, I was aware that | itsconsummation. It was adopted on the most mature consideration of the condition 
pate, for this period, ten * ate : nast and present vears. It may also be | there was, in the act of the removal of the deposites, a liability to excite that sen- | of this race, and ought to be persisted in till the object is accomplished, and prose- 
vast increase of those auee'< 812° = Soul ethene and surveying districts have | gitiv eness to Executive power which it is the characteristic and the duty of free- | cuted with as much vigor as a just regard to their circumstances will permit, and 
observed, that since roar vind hi v nerous legislative enactments from year to, men to indulge: but I relied on this feeling, also, directed by patriotism and intel- | as fust as their consent can be obtained. All preceding experiments for the m- 
been greatly multiplie dng ¢ — gr sat amount of new and additional’ duties | licence, to vindicate the conduct which, in the end, would appear to have been called | provement uf the Indians have failed. It seems now to be an established fact, that 
year since that ager togt en af Sole ‘ splication of force, commensurate oo by the best interests of mycountry. The apprehensions natural to this feeling, | they cannot live in contact with a civilized community and prosper. Ages of 
upon that office ; while ( “ ba it a caused i increasing embarrassment of ac- thet there may have been a desire, through the instrumentality of that measure, toex- | fruitiess endeavors have, at length, brought us to a knowledge of this principle 
with the care and labor "iheren i h s of the establishment. tend the Executive influence, or that it may have been prompted by motives not | of intercommunication with them. The past we cannot recall, but the future we 
eunulated arrears in vee ba gee wm wate , he General Land Office sufficiently free from ambition, were not overlooked. Under the operation of our | can provide for. Independently of the treaty stipulations into which we have 
These impediments to the expedition of mach ony Mlifieation of the laws rela- | institutions, the public servant who is called on to take astep of high responsibility, entered with the various tribes, for the usufructuary right. they have ceded to us, 
induce meto submit to your judgment, whether seus — , nee be not called for, should feel in the freedom which gives rise to such apprehensions, his highest se- | no one can doubt the moral duty of the Government of the United States to pro- 
ting to its organization, or an organization of a me w ‘liah all hed Sadie ad te rennet eurity . When unfounded, the attention which they arouse, and the discussions they | tect, and, if possible, to preserve and perpetuate the scattered remnants of this 
aut the present juncture, to en ible the office 0 “ conde than experience has proved | excite, deprive those who indulge them, of the power to do harm: when just, they | race, which are left within our borders. In the discharge of this duty, an exten- 
tution with a greater degree of facility and ae ee hota a i concerns, and the | but hasten the certainty with which the great body of our citizens never fail to repel | sive region in the West has been assigned for their permanent residence. It has 
to be practicable, under existing regulati = . An! ace lividing the atte ntion of the | an attemptto procure their sanction to any exercise of power Inconsistent with the | been div ided into districts, and alloted among them. _ Many have already removed, 
macnitude and complexity of the details occ upying and ¢ ao le. for that officer, by | jealous maintenance of their rights. Under such convictions, and entertaining no | and others are preparing to go; and with the oe ee of two small b inds, living 
Commissioner, appear to render it difficult, if not imprac “= rl wi iel he is doubt that my constitutional obligations demanded the steps which were taken | in Ohio and Indiana, not exceeding fifteen hundred persons, and of the Cherokees, 
i ‘duitv, to bestow on all the multifarious subje cts, upon which het i 





~ Pea = ; ry Wy ng? eal pective importance ; | in reference to whe removal of the deposites, it was impossible for me to be deterred all the tribes on the eust side of the Mississippi, and extending from Lake Michi- 
4 e and careful attentio ue ft s} portance ; 
ealled to act, the ready 


. 23 + >a law providing, or enabling him to pro- from the path of duty, by a fear that my motives could be misjudged, or that politi- gen to Florida, have entered into engagements which will lead to thei transplan~ 
unless the Legislature spre feo = nf Ditten of 1 t with the incident | cal prejudices could defeat the jastconsideration of the merits of my conduet. The | tation. : , 
vide, for a more regular and economical distribu’ on of a a por pod ope- | result has shown how safe is this reliance upon the patriotic temper and enlighten- | The plan for their removal and re-establishment is founded upon the knowledge 
reapansantiy: See a may a se yeaa a? deseatiae issuing from his | ed discernment of the people. That measure has now been before them, and has | we have gained of their character and habits, aud has been dictated by a spirit af 
ration of affixing bis signa.ure to (ie vast He eed : 
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enlarged liberality. A territory exceeding in extent that relinquished, has been | 
granted to each tribe, Of its climate, fertility, aud capacity to support an Indian 
population, the representations are bighly favorable. ‘T'o these districts the Indians 
are removed at the expense of the United States; and, with certain supplies of | 
clothing, aris, ammunition and other indispensable articles, they are also furnished | 
ratuitously with provisions for the period of a year after their arrival at their new 
omes. In that ume, from the natare of the country, and of the products raised by | 
them, they can subsist themselves by agricultura! ‘labor, if they choose to resort to 
that mode of life; if they do not, they are upor the skirts of the great prairies, 
where countless herds of buffalo roam; and a suort time suffices to adapt their own | 
habits to the changes which a change of the anitwals destined for their food must re- 
quire. Aimple arrangements have been set apart for the maintenance of schools; | 
in some instances council houses and churches are to be erected, dwellings con- | 
structed for the chiefs, and mills for common use. Fands bave been set apart | 
for the maintenance of the poor; the most necessary inechanical arts have been 
jntrodaced, and blacksmiths, gunsmiths, wheelwrights, millwrights, &c. are sup- 
ported amoung them. Steel and iron, and sometimes salt, are purchased for thei ; 
and ploughs, and other farming utensils, démestic animals, looms, spinning wheels, | 
carts, &c. are presented to them. And besides these beneficial arrangeinents, 
annuities are, in all cases, paid, amounting in some instances, to more than thirty j 
dollarsfer each individual ofthe tribe, and in all cases sufficiently great, if justly di- | 
vided and prudently expended, to enable them, in addition to their,own exertions, to | 
hive comfortably. “And as a stimulus for exertiva, it is now provided by law that | 
“in all causes of the appointment of interpreters, or other persons employed for the | 
benefit of the Indinus, a peeference shall be given to persons of Indian descent, | 
if such can be found who are properly qualified for the discharge of their duties.” | 
Such are the arrangements for the physical comfort, and for the moral improve- | 
mentof the Indins. ‘ue necessary measures for their political advancement, | 


and for their separation from oar citizens, have not been neglected. The pledge ,of the Union which can only be secured by the uniformity and efficiency of the 
of the United Stries has been given by Congress, that the couutry destined for the ; Judicial system. 


residence of this people, shall be forever “secured and guarantied to them.” A | 
conntry, west of lissoari and Arkansas, has been assigned tu them, into which the , 
white sotilements are net to be pushed. No political communities can be formed in | 
that extensive rezion,except those which are established by the Indians them- | 
selves, or by the Uvited States for them, and with their concurrence. A barrier has | 
thus heen raised, for their protection against the encroachments of our citizens, and | 
guarding the Ladians, as fir as possible, from those evils which have brought them | 
to their preseat condition. Summary authority has been given, by law, to destroy | 
all ardent 3; ; tonnd in their coustry, without waiting the doubtful result and | 
slow progress of a legal seizure. TY consider the absolute and uuconditionel inter- | 
digtion of this article, among these people, as the first and great step in their me- | 
lioration. Halfway teasares will answer no purpose. ‘These cannot success- | 
fully contend against the cupidity of the seller, and the overpowering appetite of | 
the buyer. And the destructive effects of the traffic are marked in every page of | 
the bistery of our Indian intercouras. 

Some geueral legislation seems necessary for the regulation of the relations which | 
willexist in this new state of things between the Government and People of the | 
United States and these transplanted Indian tribes; and for the establishment among | 
the latter, and with their own consent, of some principles of intereommunication, | 
which their juxtaposition will call for; that moral may be substituted for physical 
force, the authority of a few and simple laws, for the tomahawk ; and thatan end may 
be pat to those bloody wars, whose prosecution seems to have made part of their | 
secial system. , 

Afier the further details of this arrangement aro completed, with a very general | 
eupervision over thein, they oughtto be left to the progress of events. ‘These, I in- 
dulge the hope, will secure their prosperity and improvement; and a large portion | 
of the moral debt we owe them will then be paid. } 





















Tae Report from the Secretary of the Navy, showing the condition of that branch | 


of the public servive,is recommended to your special attention. Lt appears from it, | 
that our naval force at present in commission, with all ihe activity which can be given | 
to it, is inadequate to the protection of our rapidly increasing commerce. This | 
consideration, and the more general one which regards this arin of the national de- | 
fence as our best security against foreign aggressions, strongly urge the continuance | 
of the ineasures which promote its gradual enlargement, and aspeedy increase of | 
the force which has been heretefure employed abroad and at home. You will | 
verceive, trom the estimates which appear in the report of the Secretary of the 
Navy, that the expenditnres necessary tothis increase of its force, though of consider- 
able awount, are small compared with the benefits whieh they will secure to the | 
country. | 
As a means of strengthening this national arm,! also recommend to your particu- | 
Jar ationtion tue propriety of the suggestion which attracted the consideration of | 
Couzress ut its last session, respecting the enlistnient of boysata suitable age in the 
service. Tu this wan-ner a nursery of skilful and abie-bodied seamea can be 
established, which will be of the greatest importance. Next to the capacity to | 
put afeat and ari the requisite number of ships, is the possession of the | 
means to man them efficiently; and nothing seems better calculated to aid | 
this object than the measure proposed, As an auxiliary to the advantages d 
from our ext 








rived | 
ive commercial urine, it would furnish us with a resource am- 
ple enoagh for all the exigencies which can be anticipated. Considering the state | 
of our resonrees, it cannot be doubted that whatever provision the liberality and | 
wisdom of Congress may now adopt with a view to the perfect organization of this | 
branch of our service, will meet the approbation of all classes of our citizens. 

By the Report of the Postmaster General, it appears that the revenue of that de- 
partment during the year ending on the 30th day of June last, exceeded its ac- 
eraing responsi htlities $236,206; and that the surplus of the present fiscal year is 
estimated at $470,227, It further appears that the debt of the department, on | 

I y last, including the amountdue to contractors for the quar- 
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the Ist day of J 








ter then ja cpired, was about $1,064,381, exceeding the available means about 

$2370); aud trat, on the Ist instant, about $597,077 of this debt had been puid; | gearce] 
$40 Ol cut of postages accruing before July, and $187,086 ont of postages accru- | 

ing sinew. fn these paymentsare included $67,000 of the old debt due to banks. | 

After a if these payments, the department had $73,000 in bank on the Ist inst. | 

The pl iz Rssuratice is given, that the department 15 entrely free from embar- | 

rassu i 





ut, aud that, by collection of outstanding balances, using the current surplus, 
the remainiag portion of the bank debt, and most of the other debt, will probably be 
paidin April uext, leaving thereafter a heavy amount to be applied in extending | 
the tail ficilities of the country. Reserving a considerable sam for the improve- | 
ment of existing «til routes, it is stated that thedepartment will be able to sus- 
tain with perfect couvenience an ananal charge of $300,000 for the support of new | 
routes, to commence as soon as they can be established and put in operation. 
Mhe measures atopted by the Postuaster General to bring the means of the de- | 
partna ion, and to effect a speedy extinguishment of its debt, as well as 
produce an nt adiinistration of its affairs, will be found detailed at length in | 
bis able aut luminous report, Aided by a reorganization ou the principles suggest: | 
ed, and such salutary provisions in the laws regulating its adininistrative duties as | 
the wisdow of Conzress may devise or approve, that important department will 
soon attain a degree of usefulness proporivaed to the increase of our population | 
nd the ex? ion of our settlements. 
Particular attention is solicited to that portion of the report of the Postmaster | 
























Gee which relates to the carriage of the Mails of the United States upon rail 
oads, constructed by private corporations under the authority of the several States, 
The reliauce which the General Goverument can place on those roads as a 
neaus OF carrying on its operations, and the principles on which the use of them is | 
to be obtained, cannot too soon be considered and settled. Already does the spirit | 


itoexhidit its natural propensities, in att ‘unpis toexact from the 


} . rs - ’ . H TTT | ] 
publ, for services which it supposes cannot be obtained Gs other terms, the most | 


exiravacauntce renusation. 
vuether a combination of citizens, acting under charters of in orporation from | 
the Stutes,can, Ly a direct refusal or the demand of an exorbitant price, exclude 


the United St rom the use of the established channels of comimunication be- 








tween the dierent sections of the country; end whether the Upited States cannot, 
without trauscen aug their constitutional powers secure to the Post Oflice Depart- 
ment the ase of those roa Is by an act of Congress which siall provide within itself 
sone ! ride oF vjusting the amount of compensation. ‘To obviate if pos- 
ejb et en of considering Usis question, itis suggested whether it be not | 
expeaicotto is by law, the amounts whieh shall be offered to railroad « ompanies | 
for the convey e of the mails, graduate; cording to their average weight, to be | 
asceriaied aul declared by the Postmaster General. Itis probable that a liberal 


propositien o t sort would be accepted. 

[n connection with tuese provisions in relation to the Post Office Departinent, I 
must ‘Iso lavite your atteation to the painful excitement produced in the South, 
by ullenpts to circulate througt: the avails inflammatory appeals addressed to the 
passions of the slaves, in prints, and in various sorts of publications, calculated 

0 u ulate tiem [oO lusarrection, and to produce all the horrors of a servile war. | 
_ Taeve is, dout tless, no respectable portion of oar countrynen who ean be so 

far inisied as to fecl any others scatiment than that of indignant regret at conduct so 

country, and so re pugnanut tothe prin- } 
° yuct, and to the dictates of Luimanity and religion. Our | 
rosperity essentially depend upon peace within our borders—and | 
peace depeuds upon the maintenance, in good faith, of those compromises of the 

consutition upoo which the Union ia founded. Lt is fortunate forthe country that 
the gund sense, the generous feeling, and the deep-rooted attachment of the people 
the iolding states to the Union, and to their fellow citizens of the 


festructive to the harmony and peace of the 
“ iples of our national cow 
happin ‘S vad j 











SANE bi > uth, bare given so strong and iinpressive at he to the sentiments 
Mertained a tthe proceedings of the misguided persons wiio have engaged in | 
et : : ; a 
i 1WILo iil and wicked attempts, and especially aga 


inst the emissaries 


t; fy ele ‘ 
trom Fiaveign | 8 to authorize the 


who have dared to interfere in this mutier, 








rope, Uaat 1use attempts will no longer be persisted in. But if these expreseions 
1 the pubditc wil shail not be sufficient to effect so desirable a result, not a doubt 
noe entertained, that the non-slaveholdiag States, so far from counter ancing the 
" ifest Interference with the constitutional rights of the South, will be prompt to 
exer hictr authority ia suppressing, so far as in them flies, whatever is calcu- 
lated to produce this evil. 
‘ In leaving the care of other branches of this interestinz subject to the State au- 
, x z Whou the y properly belong, it is neverthele ss proper for Congress t 
* ay 4 - : as well prevent the Post Office De partment, which was de- 


nica®ses mtercourae and correspondence between all the mem- 

aiheay cos t 

¥, from being use das an inst; ument oi] an opposite ¢ haracter, 

nent, to which the great trust is confided, of preserving in- 
‘ 


| amoag the States by the constitution, is especially 


rs of the co 
The General ¢ 
violete the relat 








SanesBes ei 2. : " ' 
bowud to i ; wi action, any thing that may disturb them. I would, 
tierehare call “i attention of Congress to the subject, and respectfully aug- 

thre propriety of pa sucha law as will prohibit, under sever penalties, the 
circulation im t oakisra Stes, through the mail, of incendiary publications 
intended to instigate the slaves to insurrection. : 

[fetittob duty, in the fir hicl : 

‘ ’ at measaze whicl -ommM sated to Congres 

o Gna ane tention the pre od 7 ich Teommuni uted to ongre: a, 

res ‘ pe propriety of amending that part of the constitution 
wineh provides jorthe election of the President and Vice President of the United | 


States. Tire levhiug object which { had in view waa the 

Provisions, whicls would secure to the pe »ple 
’ 

without auy intermediate agenoy. 


idoption of some new 
the periormance of this high duty, 
fm my annual communications since, I have 


| not transcending the bounds of a just deference to the sense of Congress, or to the 


| victory tothe other. The disunion of the Reformers last year led to their 


| to blame for all that had happened since 1830 ; for that they first divided among 


| lish Constitution, we think it desirable to offer to our fellow Reformers the rea- 


| claiming as we dv to be among the oldest and most constant Reformers in the 


| definite shape. It is, however, called a ** Reform of the House of Lords ;”’ and 


direct all their wit and argument against ** hereditary legi 
If these claims be persisted in, the question tnay arise assembly, chosen by the People, that is, another House of Commons. 


mixture of Monarchy, Aristocracy, and Democracy. Of these the oldest princi- 


| government, is Demucracy ; for the House of Communs was centuries posterior 
to the assembly of Barons. We are nwt saying what ough? to be—we are say- 


of the Reform of the House of Commons—among whom we took a zealous | 


—ever thought that object either practicable or desirable. The object has al- 


enforced the same views, from a sincere conviction that the best interests of the | of a prudent man? Has the British Constitution been so ineffec 
coma, wunld be at goey by ope! ae tone if the a cnet hyd an pe ome tA * intellioenes 
I should have regarded the failure of Congiess to act upon if, as an 1 | and improver = 4 ‘ ; 1 F 3 . 
their jodimedh, wet the disadvantages which belong to the present system were | 5). face raged abe eeg Aba - a be worth while to uproot from 
not so great as those which would result from any attainable substitute that had hen it t. woic as hever seen, at the period 
been submitted to their consideration. Recollecting, however, that propositions to | When it Is the whole world’s admiration, and when it has proved a secure shel- 
introduce a pew feature in our fundamental law cannot be too patiently examined, , ter, through the sterms and convulsions of centuries, for all that can adorn and 
and ought not to be received with favor, uutil the great body of the people are tho- | bless a community ? 

roughly mpressed with their necessity and value, as a remedy for real evils, I feel | Whatis the practical end to be sought by republicanizing our government? Is 
that in renewing the recommendation [ have heretofore made on this subject, Lam | it needed for the establishment of Civil Liberty? That is already perfect ' Of 


| et : ’ 
disposition of the people. However much we may differ in the choice of the | ee eee Pieced cing she ee — 3 Gece to remove 
measures which should guide the administration of the Government, there can be | Press? A ce. 38 1 by ym © protect the Freedom of the 
but little doubt in the minds of those who are really friendly to the republican fea- | 4 1¢Ss -—to give greater force to Law !—to render property more secure, or in- 
tures of our system, that one of its most important securities consists in the sepa- | dustry more free, or the habitations of Englishmen more sacred! Is it neces- 
ration of the Legislatiye and Executive powers, at the same time that each is held | sary to enforce economy on the government? or to ensure a proper control over 
responsible to the great source of authority which is acknowledged to be supreme, | public officers? It is enough barely to mention these important eads of govern- 
in a b dag = poeple re et an et , ment, to convince any man that our reformed House of Commons, our Free 
satisty ine, that the iramers of the UVonstituvion,aitho ny } ere . ’ te ; ra . 
this eaters asa settled and fixed principle in ‘the structure of the Government, did | i poly i oa Meeting and of Petition, give abundant security for the 
not adopt all the precautions that were necessary to secure its practical observance, | @tta!nment of thei all. P ; ; 
and that we cannot be said to have carried into complete efiect their intentions until | Far be It from us to insinuate that there is no call for reform in our institu. 
the evils which arise from this organic defect are remedied. teh tions! We think there is stil room and need for reformation as well in Church 
Your attention is also invited to the defects which exist in the Judicial system of | as in State. But when we compare that which we actually have of good in our 
the United States. As at present organized, the States of the Union derive un- | institutions with that which we want, our hearts rejoice as Englishmen, and we 
equal advantages from the Federal Judiciary, which have been so often poiuted out | foe) that there is no nation under the sun that we need envy. And furthe 
that [ deem it unnecessary to repeat them here It is noped that the present Con- | madiitndb—tad thie le our dtrenmeet asedell tes Makkane aan Re abli rT we 
gress will extend to all the States that equality in respect to the benefits of the laws | (°C S" ndings gest & OF CEpCems Sa Seer aen Plan— 
that THE PeopLe HAVE THE POWER, BY THEIR REPRESENTATIVES, THE Press, 
AND THE FORCE OF OPINION, TO CARRY ANY MEASURE GF REFORM OR IMPROVE- 
With these observations on the topics of general interest which are deemed wor- | MENT ON WHICH THEY ARE GENERALLY AGREED. 


thy of your consideration, I leave them to your care, trusting that the legislative Who will deny this? If any man, he must certainly be the man to despair at 
| 


pe tual for the ends 
of liberty, good government, national power, wealth, security, glory, 





measures they call for, will be met as the wants and the — Lage yh — once of changing the British Constitution into a Republic. If he thinks the 
, . toe 4 : OULN. ; 
at ren dog wage 3 1835 ANDER - smaller objects cannot be attained, how can he hope to attain the greater? 
vasnington, Lec. /, lovu. | But it is said, and with some truth, that the Houses of Lords and of Commons 
ure Dies enone F ms sy NE OUSE 3 | are actuated by a very different spirit, and that they come into collision, as the 
THE PROPOSITION TO RE MODEL THE HOUSE OF | history of the last Session proves. ‘True, but the last Session, and still more 
LORDS. | the last five Sessions, prove that Public Opinion, when fully formed, tegether 
From the Leeds Mercury, Oct. 10. . with the power of the House of Commons, can overcome the strongest preju- 
We have the strongest sense of the danger of any division among the Re- | dices o: the Aristocracy. There is therefore no necessity for the mighty change 
formers. ‘The state of parties, not only in Parliament, but in the nation, is such. | proposed. 


that a schism in either of the two contending partics must inevitably give the We do not deny that the Lords have acted a perverse, and even an infatuated 


part,—that they have resisted measures which were both good and just ‘n them- 
selves, an urgently required by cireumstances,—that Tory principles have a 
great ascendancy in that House,—and that on this account the Lords have given, 
and are likely to give, no small trouble to the House of Commons and the 
People. 
| But never let the People forget that they themselves have all this to answer 
for. Yes, strange as the assertion may sound, it is not less true. How did the 
House of Lords become so strongly imbued with ory principles? Why, un- 
questionably owing to the Tory principles of the nation. ‘The French Revo- 
lution made ail England Tories, except a minority so smail as scarcely to venture 
; to lift up its head either in Parliament or out. At that time it was that Mr 
| Pitt, who was kept in power by the Commons and the People as much as by the 
\ King and the Lords, introduced so many Tories into the Upper House. When 
| introduced, they held the same opinions as the great majority of the People high 
jand low. This was also the case with Mr. Pitt's successors till some years 
| after the Peace, when the People came to their senses, and found out the foolish 
and costly game they had been playing. It was therefore the existence of a 


ejection from power ; their re-union brought about their reinstatement. Another 
intestine quarrel would ensure their disimissal and the defeat of their measures 
—probably fora much longer period. At the Tory dinner at Penistone last 
week, Lord Wharncliffe distinctly told his hearers that the Tories had themselves 


themselves touching the support of Mr. Canning, and again on the measure of 
Catholic Emancipation ; and those divisions so far weakened the Tory govern- 
ment as to lead to the resignation of the Duke of Wellington in 1830. The 
facts which Lord Wharnciiffe brings to memory asa warning to the Tories, we 
adduce as a warning to the Reformers. It was the violent Tories who divided 
their party, and thus occasioned its overthrow. ii the vivlent Reformers 
should imitate so bad an example, the same fate would attend upon the same 
fo:ly. 

On this account, if on no other, we deprecate the raising of that new and 
great constitutional question which has been called ** the Reform of the House 
of Lords.” As soon as that question shall be taken up by any considerable sec- 
tion of the Reformers, the triumph of the Tories is secured. That Mr. O’Con- | Tory governme xr forty years—to sé othing he earlier part of Mr. 
nell is the Apostle of this question affords no presumption of the wisdom of | Pitt's gtsent Phe as Lace Mert’ coten jig Tory pelicloe bol 
raising it, but the reverse ‘That gentleman, amidst great public services, has | present ascendancy in the House of Peers. But the peculiar obstinacy mani- 
committed grosser errors than any other man of distinguished talents. At one | fested by the Peers during the last Session is to be ascribed directly to the con- 
time the Repeal of the Union was all in all with him: and it was a blunder sv | duct of the People at the elections of January last. If the constituencies had 
preposterous, that it would have utterly blasted the reputation of any man of less | not sent so many Tories to the House of Commons, the Tories in the House 
miraculous buoyancy than himself, and would have ruined even his influence, at | yf Lords would bave been far less valiant and stubborn. Now it would be no 
least in Eugland and Scotland, if he had not given it up. He is now playing | great proof of wisdom to doom the Lords to destruction, for having acted in the 
the same game by urgivg Republicanism in Britain, which he formerly played by | same way asa large and influential class of the Commons of England. That 
urging Repeal in Ireland: for the measures he is proposing mean nothing less | class may be very wrong—we think they are so; but still they are a class of 
than a Republic, in substance, if notin name. But the Reformers of England | ¢he People, and a large and influential class ; and even the most popular assembly 
and Scotland have too much solidity and discernment to be led away like the ex- | that could be formed in England would contain no small number of individuals 
citable and hasty [rish. ‘They will not be drawn out of their orbit by the flaming | having the same opinions and feelings as the Lords. We doubt if the Toryism 
and eccentric meteor which has paid a visit to their sphere, and which, like the | of the House of Lords is a whit stronger than that of a large minority of the 
Comet just now appearing, however impetuous its speed, and however long its | House of Commons. r 
tail, is deficient in solidity, and seems to be a mass of luminous vapour. | ‘The manner in which the House of Lords became Tory needs only to be con- 

But the danger, nay, the inevitable ruin to the Reform party, of advocating | sidered, to show that there is a remedy for its present intractableness, far short 


| of pulling down the House. It is assumed by the advucates of a fundamental 


the demolition of the House of Lords, is by no means the only or the chief 
ground on which we oppose it. We oppose it on its merits. And as the ques- | change in the Constitution, that the prejudices of the Lords are insurmountable, 
and their present political character immutable. Were this so, there would be 


tion is one of vast magnitude, and running down into the very roots of the Eng- 
: some reasonableness in the change proposed. But the Constitution is not so de- 
sons which induce us strongly to disapprove of the measure. We should 


y | fective. The British Peerage is not a Brahmin caste, unconnected by sympathy 
y have done this if the question bad been agitated only by Ultra-Radicals, | 
| 





and interest with the other classes, cut off from receiving an infusion of popular 

but it has been espoused by a part of the Whig press in London, as weil as by | jlood and spirit, and left to degenerate in its changeless stamina, It is a body 
the Radical press; and not a few papers conducted with great ability, have imi- | connected with the People by a thousand ties, perpetually receiving renovation 
tated Mr. O'Connell in making it their most prominent topic. We have seen | from them, and therefore liable to be moudded by the opinions of the People.— 
this with unfeigned astonishment; and it makes us feel it an imperative duty, | [he younger branches of every noble family are Commoners; a large propor- 
tion of the Peers intermarry with Commoners ; The Peers themselves are educa- 

/ ted with Commoners, and many of them receive their political training in the 
| House of Commons: and perhaps one-half of the present Peers have either 
| themselves been Commoners, or are the sons of those who were so, and have 
| been promoted for their distinguished talents, or their public services in the 
} army and navy, or their wealth. The Peers pay taxes like Commoners, are in- 
| terested in the prosperity of the country like Commoners, obey the same laws 
as Commoners in protecting the liberty of the subject from royal encroachment, 

and in guarding the security and independance of the country. Not only are 

others, and amongst them Mr. O'Connell, go the length of depriving the Peers | there all] these and other bonds of sympathy between the Peers and the People 
of Great Britain of their hereditary privileges, and propose to abolish the present | —which ought not to be overlooked on account of the struggles of the Peers to 
House, and to substitute for it another elected by the People.* ‘There are va- | rotain some abuses favourable to their order—but the Crown, that is, the Govern- 
rious modifications of these views, as must be expected with a question of three | 


" ' : ‘ : {ment for the time being, has always the power to create new Peers, and thus 
or four months’ standing; but the major part of those who have written or | sadually to change the political character of the body. If the People should 


spoken on the subject seem to acquiesce in the views of Mr. O'Connell, as they | be so consistent and steady in their adhearance to Liberal principles of govern- 


| ment as to return Liberal Representatives for a considerable series of years, an 
Adwministration of the same political character must of course be kept in power, 
and this would in time assimilate the politics of the House of Lords to those of 
the House of Commons. ‘This power of moudding the House of Lords is of the 
utmost importance in the discussion of this question; yet we have wever seen It 
alluded to by those who are demanding a refurm of the Upper House. It is true 
| the change cannot be made at once: the House uf Lords is not as pliant as we 
might wish: but ¢here is a pliancy : and we hold it to be impossible that that 
House can for any protracted period continue in a state of hostility with the 
government and the nation. 

What we have already said goes to show how grand an error it is to imagine 
that the Peers and the People have interests greatly dissimilar. Yet this as- 
| sumption is the very basis of all the arguments for republicanizing the Upper 
House. It is true that the Peers have in some respects exclusive interests; but 
| the points in which their interests are exclusive are perfectly trivial, when com- 
| pared with those in which they have a common interest with the People. Tho 
‘ | Peers have had an interest in preventing Parliamentry Reform and Municipal 
‘ “a 4 : aie tO | Reform; but those questions are now out of the way : and they have also an in- 
choose their own Keprese ntatives. The Reform of the Representation greatly | terest-—in common. however, with a large body of the Gentry—in opposing 
abridged the power of the Aristocracy, and increased that of the Democracy . | Cherch Reform But when this single question shall be disposed of, we sliould 
and the Reform of the Municipal corporations has tended stil! further to be glad to know what are the matters in which the Peers have interests so pect- 
strengthen the latter, and to retre neh the influence of the former liar as to lead them to be always thwarting the Commons! We know of none. 

But no person, until the year 1835, ever proposed to abolish the Aristocracy, The opinions of a majority of them ase iadeed Anti-Reform ; but we can see no 
interest that they have, other than what is stated above, opposed to that of the 
lai 4 : : p body of the people. Where, then, will the occasions arise for the collisions be- 
late one, and make the other supreme We wish to be distinctly understood as | tween the two Houses so loudly talked of ! Our conviction is, that in a course 
auppeseang =o now as to what form of government is abstract/y the most | of years there would be no more collision between the House of Lords and Com- 
a yor are oniy —- it what, in point of fac ty are the great, the old, ! mons, than between the Senate and House of Re presentatives of the United 
the deep and solid foundations on which the structure of-the British Constitution | States. We have recently seen a violent collision, on a matter of great con- 
rests, And we repeat that Aristocracy is an essential principle of that Constitu- | ctitutional importance, between the two American Assemblies ; and those who 
tion—is one of its grand foundations, ng so deep and far that the force | imagine that popular assemblies cannot qaarrel seriously among themselves, are 
a excavates taat must = Seto me whole e ; . ,, | innocent of all knowledge of history or human nature ‘ 

co yeaa een of adh onstit amenipany 4 gu en r oi ripe atid | But what would be the result of the system Mr. O'Connell propeses to sub. 
we look upon as possessing much less power and less capability Ol seil-detence |... wig | he present ! VW peas Fs a * a was established, 
than the aristucratical. ‘The fate of both, however, is clearly bound up together agape eo ae We suspect he would find, when it was esta + 
The arguments against hereditary legislation, would tell more stron = still that be had jumped out of the frying pan into the fire. He talks of electing tne 
, : fy : yd yper Honse by a new cc utency ned by lir he counties into 
against hereditary monarchy. If they should ever triumph so far as to bring | Up . ne ep ae oman ee pet Eat — — ies 
about an elective House of Lor Is, the next and immediate step will electoral districts of 200,000 persons each, Now if the new constituencies 
King : | were to resomble the present county constituencies, we ask what would be the 


kingdom, to enter our protest against this doctrine, miscalled Reform, which is 
introduced to the imminent peril of breaking up the party. 

And first, it is desirable to know what the proposition is, which has been thus 
confidently urged upon the People within these three or four months. But this 
cannot easily be ascertained, for the proposition has as yet scarcely assumed any 


some of its advocates make it consist in depriving the Lords of their vefo, or 
power of rejecting measures sent up to them by the House of Commons; whilst 





lation.” 

It is proposed, then, to aBotisH Tuk House or Lorps,—to take from the 
Peers of England the privileges which their order has exercised for a thousand 
years, and to substitute for the ancient assembly of the ** Barons,” an elective 


Now what would this be but a Rervusric! The English Constitution is an ad- 


ples are Monarchy and Aristocracy ; and the youngest-born, as an element of 





always been a main element of the British Constitution. Ever since the acces- | 
sion of the Stuarts, the Democracy has been gaining upon the Aristocracy : the 
House of Commons has been growing more and more powerful. ‘The advocates 


ing what has been, and what is. The fact is undoubted, that Aristocracy has | 


part—thonght that the Aristocracy had too much control over the Democracy, 
by means of their possession of the rotten boroughs ; and they conceived that 
the People had now attained sufficient knowledge and discretion to be 


ways been to establish a fairer balance of the governing powers—not to annihi- 
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stretch) 








® in ruins. | 
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| Lbean elective | 


We make these observations to show that the proposition which Mr. O'Con- a itics of the Me mbers elected? We are firmly convinced that a m ijority of 
nell is urging on the nation, is neither more nor less than this, namely, to make | ‘®2! woul ibe Doris s ib cause among the landed proprietors, ¢ specially ae 
a fundamental change in the form of goverument—ro susstirure a Rerustic | UPPEt classes of them, ‘Tury principles prevail more than W hig principles; an 
¥YoR a Limitep Monarcuy. the influence of those proprietors (though it might perhaps be somewhat lessen- 






Is this what the People of English wish? Is it an object worthy the pursuit ed) cannot be destroyed without c scating their estates Indeed it is evident 
' y Ga aw i 4 Bere +) . + @ii ‘ ¥ tte ‘ , S ‘ 7 1 
ath that the Lords are not the only ubstacle to Reform. Nearly as great an obstacle 
* A respectable Evening paper has a curious scheme for reforming the House of | °X'St8 in the opinions of a large portion of the land d gentry, the baronets, & 
Lords. It deprecates the election of that House by the P ple, but, being bent on | Ihe evil therefore lies much deeper than Mr. O'Connell choses to state; a0 
an election of some kind, and thinking the House too numerous, tt proposes that | for that eviletl e only remedy would be a confiscation of property, a gen ral boul- 


» ; ° ‘ ~ ; ‘ a 
the British Peers shail elect a certain small number of their own b dy, as is done by | eyersement of society.—a remedy ten thousand times worse than the disease 
the Scotch and Irish Pee Now the effect of this electio », if conducted as with But ’ 








: ‘ : . me oh tate ter - » that an elective 
| the Scotch and Irish Peers, would be to make the whole of the Upper House Tory ; | . supposing this radical cure not to be attempted, we say that an ei 


and, perceiving this, the journal in question proposes a scheme by which the majority 





| Upper House would in all probability be quite as much indisposed to Reforta 28 


of Tories to Whigs could be only 2 to 1, but must inevitably be that—which would | the present House of Lords, and far more unmanageable ; because. feeling thet 
give to Tory principles amore decided ascendancy than they now have in the House! | it rested on a much broader basis, it would act with more energy and determina- 
i y y | ; ) 
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tion. Unless therefore these views are quite fallacious, which we believe it is 
impossible to prove, the very forms of a Republic would not answer Mr. O'Con- 
nell’s purpose: the spirit of the Government and Legislature must after all be 
breathed into it. by the people; and among the people themselves there is, and 
has been for centuries, that great division of opinion indicated by the parties of 
Whigs and Tory. : 

Are we then apologizing for Toryism! Are we admitting that it is the creed 
of the most enlightened part of the community? or that it ought to be the spirit 
of the English government? Far from it: we do none of these things. We 
see that Toryism is fast loosing ground as knowledge spreads. But we have 
stated facts; and we add an important truth, of which we are as strongly con- 
yinced as if it had been proved by experience. namely, that nothing could be 
jmagined more certain é9 strengthen Toryism, and throw back Reform, than to | 
propose the demolition of the House of Lords. 

We will bring this matter home to the people of the West-Riding of York- 
shire. Suppose Candidates to be brought forward at our next election on the 
principle of advocating a remodelling of the House of Lords,—they would be 
opposed by all the noble Whig families, by the baronets, probably by the whole 
of the landed gentry, and by nearly all of the oldest and most influential Reform 
jeaders in the towns. What sort of a figure would the Candidates and sup- 
porters cut? Most lamentable. And into what position would all the influen 
tial classes above mentioned be thrown’? Into an alliance with the Tories. Of 
course the Reform party would be broken to shivers. A Liberal Member for 
one of the southern English counties said to us the other day—** We now return 
fourteen * Liberal Members for our count: if the question of depriving ‘the 
‘Lords of their independent character should be urged on, ** we shall only return 
four?” Would it not then be iafatuation in the Liberals to urge on this ques- 
tion ? 

If the Reformers act prudently, their principles are as sure te triumph as light 
and knowledge are sure to increase; and the House of Lords can no more refuse 
to advance with society at large, than Mount Blanc could refuse to move round 
with the rest of the globe. Have the Reforiners any ground either on the one 
hand for discouragement, or on the other hand for impatience? When was there 
ever known, in the history of man, sucha splendid series of triumphs for the 
cause of Reform and Freedom, as within the last seven years in England! Those 
triumphs have been solid, stable, and beneficial, because peaceful and the natural 
product of opinion. But let the even course of improvement be disturbed by 
violence, precipitancy, and revolution, and we shall see the triumphs not of 
Liberty, but of Licence, gained at the cost of anarcliy and blood, and issuing at 
last in Despotism. 

We scarcely need point out to any manof reflection that the proposed abolition 
of the House of Peers could not be corried without a revolution, The Peers 
would to a man resist it; and the Constitution affords no means of overcoming 
that resistance. If overcome atall, therefore, it must be, as in the days of Crom- 


well, by the arbitary assumption of the House of Commons. No man can |} 


imagine that such an act of revolutionary violence could be effected without a 
civil war. And in such acivil war, what would be the grievances to animate and 
support the democratic party ’—for a great and industrious people will not cut 
each other's throats for nothing What stretch of prerogative has heen committed? 
What patriot has been brought to the block? What popular rights bave been 
outraged ? what greivous and insulting tax has been enforced? Why, there is 
not so much as a single stick or straw of fuel wherewith to kindle popular indig- 
nation. The indignation, the resentment, the sense of injury and outrage, the 
stimulus of powerful self-interest, every motive that can fire the soul and brace 
the nerves, would be quite the other way. And what man that is not as ignorant 
asa stone of the people of England, can for an instant imagine that the people 
would allow their ancient Peers to be despoiled. degraded, and made the footballs 
of such men as O'Connell? Who, that saw the enthusiasm with which Earl 
Fitzwilliam and Lord Milton were received at the late West Riding meeting, can 
doubt that if those Noble Lords were to mount their horses, and to raise the 
standard of «* King, Peers, and Constitution,” tens of thousands would affection- 
ately rush to their support—not merely their tenantry, who would take up arms 








Same sort of excesses, but it has never happened since the time of Cromwell and 
the regicides that such a course has been pursued by an individual who com- 
manded a majority of the House of Commons, and who exercised so potent an 
influence in the Councils of the nation as Mr. O'Connell now unhappily and in- 
disputably does. We say indisputably because it is as notorious as the sun at 


O’Connell has held the succeeding administration in his bands, and has had it in 
his power at any moment to scatter it to the four winds of heaven. This magical 
and extraordinary influence he has derived, to the shame of Englishmen and Pro- 

testants be it spoken, from being able to command about fortyCatholic votes in the 
national Legislature. As we have invoked the attention of readers of all par- 
hes, we will not attempt to explain or trace out the causes of this anomaly. 
Suffice to say, that it exists, and if allowed to exist much longer, may endanger 
the constitutional fabric of the British realms. To avert this danger, and to 
awaken Englishmen to a proper sense of their situation, is the object of the 
writer of the article referred to, and it must be admitted that he has performed 
his duty most manfully, and its effects will be extensively felt. While Mr. 
O'Connell was perambulating Ireland as an indigenous Agitator, his denuncia- 
tions were of little moment, but since he has transferred the scene of his labours 
to England. and has acquired aa ascendancy that makes his power alarming and 
his doctrines dangerous, the hour has certainly arrived when we should be up 
and doing. 

We will not weaken the effect of the article by any illustrations of ovr own, 
The argument is complete and incontrovertible as it stands, and requires no aid 
from us to find its way tu every truiy British bosom ; and we have only to assure 
our readers that we have copied the article strictly, neither allering sentence, 
word or letter from the original. We should not omit to say that a similar declara 


tion has been made by the Oxford Herald, another able and influential reform 
journal, 


The unusual length of the President’s Message has obliged us to om it two or 
three interesting articles, but the importance of the document is such that we 
cannot depart from our usual custom of inserting it entire. We regret that the 
question of the Northeastern boundary remains in its usual unsettled and per- 
plexing position. We had hoped that Sir Charles Vaughan would have 
brought it to a conclusion, but it will be seen that the matter did not lie with 
him, but with his Majesty's Ministers, by whom, it seems, the next move must 
be made. 

That part of the Message which treats of the French Question, has given 
general satisfaction to the American public, and the belief prevails that it will 
prove satisfactory to the French Government—at all events, it is regarded as a 
peace message, and stocks have risen in consequence. How the Government of 

The affront was contained in a 
| former Message, and the explanation is made through the same channel. The 
President denied that it was an insult, but the French Ministers insisted that it 
was, and withdrew their Ambassador accordingly ; the President, in like man- 
i ner, denies that his present Message contains an apology, but the French 
| may insist that it does, andif so, by a parity of reasoning ought to send their 
Ambassador back again. 

We are highly gratified at the extraordinary prosperity of the country, as 
so truly and patriotically described by the distinguished Chief Magistrate. 





| France may view it we will not pretend to say. 


| 





We lament to see a growing luss of confidence among the Constitutional party, 





toa maa, but the clothiers and tradesmew who have so long revered and loved 
them? It would be the same with Lord Carlisle and Lord Morpeth. It would 


be the same with the Duke of Devonshire, the Duke of Norfolk,—ave, and with | 


the Tory Peers. as well as the Whig Peers. Let Alnwick, and Clumber, and 
Burghley, and Hatfield, and Lowther, as well as Wentworth, and Castle Howard, 
and Chatsworth, and Knowsley, and Eaton, and Dinorben, summon their yeomanry 
round their ancient towers ; and we should like to know what kind of force Mr 
O'Connell or any of his coadjutors would bring into the field against the mustering 
of the English knights and yeomen ! 

It pleases this declaimer to speak of the Peers as “‘ odd fellows,” “ knavish 
fellows,” as ** hogs,” as **a swinish multitude,” as ** mad dogs.” as imbeciles, 
dolts, and creatures so pitiful that “ any kitchen wench with her broom might put 
a dozen of them toflighti!!’ Weare ashamed tv quote insults so foul ; but 
they have positively issued from the lips of this modern Thersites, before tensof 
thousands of the people of Scotland. 

We are no slavish admirers of rank and power. 
order’—the People, the Tradesmen of England. But the records of our 
memory must be wiped as with a sponge, and our sense of all that is just, true, 
and noble must be quite inverted, before we can sce this treatment of the British 
Peerage without unutterable indignation and scorn. By the confession of travel- 
lers from every nation, there is not inthe world a body of men so highly polished, 
so well educated, and with a bearing so indicative of gallantry, nobleness, intelli- 
gence, and refinement, as the Peers of England. They must be so. What 
achievements are there in our history so chivalrous and splendid as those per- 
formed by ovr ancient nobility? And have not very many of the recently 
ennobled Peers won their coronets with their swords? The English Peers have 
adored every walk of literature and science, have subdued the conquerors of 
Europe in the field, have conducted our fleets triumphant through the ocean, have 
stood as true as their own steel the martyrs of patriotism. To pour the filth of 
the most scurrilous contumely on an order which is emblazoned even in the pre- 
sent age with the names of Wellington, Nelson. Byron, Brougham, Grey, An- 
glesey, Holland, King, Melbourne, Bedford, Wellesley, Hill, Lynedoch, Howe, 


Hood, Burlington, Fitzwilliam, Stanhope, Lansdowne. Combermere, Mulgrave. | 


Denman, Erskine. Exmouth, St. Vincent, Suffield, anda host besides, evinces 
a ju’gment the most distempered, or a spirit of calumny the most gross and 
wanton. 

Our conclusion from the whole of the above considerations is, that the substitu- 
tion of an elective Senate for the present House of Lords is as undesirable ina 
constitutional view, as it is impossible from the feelings and prejudices of the 
Nation. 

Ihe subject is one of so great importance, and so new to the public mind, that 
we bave thought it right to take this extended view of it, in order to prevent the 
Reformers who honour us with their confidence from being imposed upon by the 
partial, crude, and fallacious reasonings of Mr. O'Connell and his admirers. 

Perhaps this article may be called an apology for the conduct of the House of 
Lords. It is no such thing. It is a pretty full exhibition of a great constitutional 
question; bat we have just the same opinion as we have so often expressed con- 


cerning the stupidity and folly which the Tory majority of that House have | 


displayed within the last three months. We confess the Peers have been most 
cruel to their own reputations and their own security. They have given a great 
provocation to Mr. O'Connell—a provocation which at once accounts for and 
extenuates #hié violent hostility—by refusing to pass certain measures Owing to 
his support of them. No onecan reprobate this cunduct more than we do. No 
one can entertain a stronger sense of their folly in their treatment of the Irish 
Tithe question in the last two Sessions. 
form against the Lords, with the weapons of the Constitution. But we are not 
ready to make England a Republic. We are not ready to plunge into Revo!ution 
for a small and unattainable object. We are not ready to break up the Reform 
party, for the whim of its most violent members Our motto is * REFORM ; 

but we accompany it with that which is the most solid basis for Reform and for 


Liberty—“ THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION.” 


Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 9 a 9} per cent. prem, 
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We are without later advices from Europe. 





eds Mercury, on the subject of 


To day we have copied an article from the Le 
Lords, and beg to 


Mr. O'Connell and his threatened attack upon the House of 
bespeak for it the earnest attention of all 


The Leeds Mercury has long been « ' 
not only of those professed by the 


political opinions Jistinguished for its steady 


and constant support of Reform principles, 
Whigs but also of many advocated by the Radicals. v3 
the paper in question is changing ts politics, as many perhaps will be ready to 


‘ yi 
surmise, for we find, in the very number from which the article is extracted, no 
We make these remarks 


abatement of its liberal sentiments on other subjects. 
o the timely, pa- 


with the view of showing that great value must be attached t 
triotic, and constitutional declaration before us. 


The violence of the Irish agitator has only been equalled by his daring and 


recklesz audacity in declaring war against the existing and long standing instita- l / 
tions of England. It is true that demagoguos of low degree do often commit the of the errant class, has struck. 


We are attached to “our | 


We are ready to fight the battle of Re- | 


our readers, whatever may be their 


Nor let it be supposed that | 


in the new Governor General of Canada. ‘The papers are so loud in their com- 
| plaints of his Lordship’s partiality for the French that we are compelled to believe 
| they are not altogether unfounded. The single word “ cheerfully” in his Message 
} on the question of the contingent expenses, even al this distance seemed to 
| make his Lordship a partizan. We are not insensible to the difficulties of his 
| position, nor uninformed of the embarrassments which encompass him, but we 
| must aay we fear that in avoiding Scylla he has run foul of Charybdis. The pro- 
| ceedings at the late Festival of St. Andrew at Montreal is some proof of this. 
| While upon this subject, we would beg to refer the Canada Constitutionalists in 


an especia! manner to the article of the Leeds Mercury before spoken of. Their 


book is one of great information and importance to the historical world, and 
credit, sufficient to content a moderate man, has been awarded to him. 




























































































4. William's Hind aud Panther. Part 1V. Lovers of Polemical disputa- 


tion will look upon this poem as a great coriosity. It is well known that the 
; original poem of that name, by Dryden, was essentially one of casuistry, and it 
noonday, that since the overthrow of Sir R. Peel’s Ministry in April last, that Mr. | is equally notorions that it fell into disrepute to such a degree that it became 
gradually lost to the world except the few who read a// the works of a cele- 
brated writer. 
which Mr. Williams has engaged, that namely of taking up the original poem 
and carrying it on to the present state of things. 
credit both for the spirit in which he has cunducted the controversy, and for the 
beauty of his versification, and we may infer from the slight specimen of the 
poetry which is given in the paper, thatthe readers of the poem will have nos 
only something to exercise the judgment in considering the argument, but some- 
thing likewise to gratify the taste in the elegant turns of expression, and exposi- 
tion of the thoughts, 


Tt is therefore an act of some temerity to undertake the task in 


The critic gives him great 


5. Thirlwall's History of Greece. This is the first volume of a work intend- 
ed originally for Lardner's Cabinet Cyclopedia, but is found to be of a calibre far 
superior to that which would suffice for such a purpose. The author has adopt- 
ed the improvements in ancient history which have been suggested by the inves- 
tigating Germans, and in the volume now published he has been at great paine- 
to clear his labours from the mass of absurdities with which Grecian history has- 
hitherto been clogged. Contrary to the usval order of events, that the farther 
the facts recede from our own times, the more dim, obecure, or contradictory they 
appear, we have the astonishing phenomenon of their increased lustre and troth 
springing up from the mists and ciouds of antiquity, credulity and fable, and the 
people of the nineteenth century are becoming better acquainted with the tran- 
sactions of three thousand years ago, than were the immediate descendants of 
the principal actors therein. The volume under examination is only the first: 
of five, to which it is expected the work will run ; and when it is completed. 
there is every expectation that it will prove qnite a desideratum in English lite- 


6. Quin’s Steam-voyage down the Danube. This work also has been reviewed 
in. the London “ Quarterly,” and we have already noticed st in a formeranalysis, 
Upon the occasion before us, the notice seems to be confined much to the voy- 
age itself and to the extracts, which are copious. Here and there the Whig: 
spirit breaks out, but it spends itself in the vituperation of Prince Metternich,. 
and finds not a free vent for the expression of opinions. 


words, the pauper may be designated an essay upon “taxes on knowledge,” and 
the writer indulges in a heavy tirade against the tax upon paper, which exists in 
Great Britain. It is probable, however, that there is more smoke ‘then fire”in 
this, and that it is rather addressed to the prejudices of the mob than the judg- 
ment of the discerning. It sounds well to say, that for one Work, the * Penny 
Magazine,” there is annually paid a tax of sixteen thousand pounds sterling. It 
is a large sum, it must be admitted, but spread it over filty-two times three bun- 
dred thousand numbers of the magazine, and we shall find that it will reduce the 
price of each number one farting. It has ever been considered the best policy 
in the way of taxation, to make the burthen as indirect as possible, but to lay it 
upon articles that are of sure consumption. Perhaps in no case has it been done 
more judiciously than in this: for it should not be forgotten that taxes must be 
laid on as well for the public faith as for the current expenses of the state, and 
that to fix them on articles with which we can easily dispense, is to defeat the 
object we have in view. The repeal of the Stamp Duty on newspapers indeed 
might be bencficial both to the readers and te the revenue, but that is not the 
thing upon which the writer insists; it is the duty on paper at which he cavils, 
and which though an evil in the abstract, as all taxatiun is, yet while the latter 
is necessary, the former is a very reasonable source of revenue ; as it is widely 
spread it is equitably paid, and the amount to each is so small, that no one feels 
the effect, until he is reminded of it by bis candid friends. 

8. Waddington’s History of the Church. Considering the medium through 
which this work was originally introduced to the world, and the periodicad in 
which we find the review of it, it is somewhat remarkable to find so heavy a 
censure upon it aa is given by the critic. The latter has gone into a very elabo 











Honse of Lords also is in danger, and every word which is applicable to England 
is equally so to Lower Canada. Let them then stand by their institutions as by 

law established—let them resist the machinations of all arch agitators and 

‘ traitors—let them never, when making reforms be cajoled into revolution, but 
let them on all occasions defend the precious inheritance of their birthright, the 
Constitution of England, with, if it be necessary—‘their lives ! 





We beg to refer our readers to the advertisement of Mr. Hows, who will again 
give a series of dramatic readings from the best authors, on Thursday next, at 
Constitution Hall. The success of the former effort, and the high encomiuins 
passed thereon by competent judges, have induced Mr. Hows to repeat this 
intellectual banquet. 
THE EDINBURGH QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CXXV. 

Our pungent friend in the blue and yellow uniform is again before us, not a 
| jot abated, either of his fire or his acrimony. It has become a sort of necessary 
condiment in the concoction of the critical dish, to infuse a certain portion of 
| bitterness more or less sparingly over the whole, in order to heighten the relish 
as well as to preserve the appetite for enjoying it, whenever it shall be served 
jup. It must be admitted that the cooks who prepare this intellectual banquet 
| are masters of their‘ mystery,” and, save the political spices, which have no 
savour to our taste, their skill and judgment are unquestionably great. ‘The fol- 

lowing is a short analysis of the contents of the present number. 
1. Cooke’s Memoirs of Lerd Bolingbroke. We have already had occasion to 
notice the little favour which this book found in the eyes of the Reviewer in 
ithe London Quarterly, and that the obloquy is in certain respects deserved, may 
be ascertained by perceiving some of the same defects pointed out in both re- 
views. ‘The Edinburgh, however, is better satisfied with the style, but is much 
displeased with the author’s partizan spirit which leads him to be under all 
From thence the 








| circumstances the apologist and defender of his subject. 

reviewer glances off to examine the conduct of the Tory ministry during the 

latter years of Queen Anne, and endeavours to prove an imputation on their 
part to bring back the exiled family, and takes occasion to indulge in a few 

| caustic strictures on the consequences of such a measure; of course not for- 

/ getting to load the Tory party both of that and of all subsequent time with a due 
degree of censure. 

2. Anster’s Poetical Translation of Faust. 


~. 


This singular production of 


| Goéthe bas effected a remarkable sensation in the minds of the romantic as well 
as the metaphysical of the reading world. The translation here mentioned is no 
| less than the fourth poetical version of the original in three years. The writer 
| of the paper before us has not gone far into an analysis of the poem itself—that 
being now fully before the world—but after a few remarks on the Mephistophiles, 
| and awarding fair praise to Dr Anster, the translator. he comes to a close, by 
suggesting condensation and a resort to rhyme instead of blank verse. 
| 3 Hoskins’s Travels in Ethiopia. Whether it be that travellers are a little 
more scrupulous in modern days than they were thought to be long ago, with 
regard to veracity, or that the rapid and continued succession of travellers in the 
direction has proved those things to be facts which were formerly consi- 
dered to be somewhat apochryplal, certain it is that we now give more decided 
credit to the first pernsal of a book of travels than was the wont of our fathers, 
and are continually adding both in ameunt and value to our information concern- 
There is in truth more enquiry after the useful, the rational, 
It seems that Mr. ( 


same 


ing strange lands. 
the intellectual, and less of search for the mere marvellous. 
| Hoskins possessed a very tolerable share of the qualifications for a traveller 
| into the regions which have been explored upon this occasion, that he was a fair 
| antiquarian, linguist, and historian; hence his dissertations upon these points in 
treating upper Upper Egypt. Nuvia, and Abyssinia, are entitled to considerable 
respect. He has corrected various errors, of his predecessors, but in his eager- 
ness for conviction he has not unfrequently laid himself open to ihe animadver- 
Whenever a person 


sions of his critic, who does not fail to show him up. 
| enters into the region of conjecture we may safely infer that he will sometimes 
commit himself. The universal rage for hypothesis, among travellers wi!l pro- 
duce this, and it is a rock upon which Mr. Hoskins, in common with hia brethren 


rate discussion of the merits of the Church historians who have preceded Mr. 

| Waddington, and after tracing their excellences and the peculiar faults of their 

plans, he has drawn comparisons between them and the latter auihor of a most 

disparaging nature, considering his plan to be defective, his researches deficient 

both in care and depth,and his deductions frequently erroneous. ‘the critical notice 
is itself a most capital essay on Church history, and the writer exhibits a know- 
ledge of the subject, such as is not frequently brought into acondeused view in a 
paper of this nature. The author of the book is allowed to have given much 
valuable information upon the Rites and Ceremonies of the Church, but even 
here “he makes no attempt to trace the origin of the forms of worship which 
he records, or to connect these with the prevailing opinions on points of docirme 
and government.” In short, a work fur which the world in geveral have given 

the author much applause, is here shewn to be one materially deficient in the 
most important elements of which it should be composed. 

9. Tory and Reform Associations. We have here a Whig vindication of 
Reform associations, under the plea of their necessity in warding off the effects 
of those projected by the Conservatives. ‘This paper purports to be founded 
upon a letter from Jord Stanley to Sir Thos. Hesketh, and the reply of the latter 
gentleman to his Lordship; it affects to decry clubs and associations as national 
evils, and defensible on the one side only as being caused by the other. and ea- 
gerly adduces the opinion of Lord Stanley that the Conservative and Orange 
associations could only produce political evil to the supporters’ ‘The manly and 
candid reply of Sir Thos. Hesketh has been ingeniously twisted into av admis- 
sion which that gentleman never intended, namely, “to usurp the powers of 
government ;”’ and with great warmth and some skill the attempt has been made 
to prove that the Conservatives have dedicated fortune, talents, and industry to 
the ultimate purpose of effecting a radical change in the Reform Bill, whilst the 
Whigs are obliged to unite in associations to check the fearful influence which 
they evidently apprehend will be too strong for them to resist. In other words, 
| they are themselves earnestly labouring to bolster up an influence which they find 
| to be fast declining among al! ranks, and whieh betokens a return to plain sense 
| and propriety. 

10. The Whigs, their Prospects and Policy. If any thing were wanting to 
confirm the opinion just expressed, it is snpplied by the perusal of this paper, 
which is believed to be from the pen of Lord Brougham, always « great support of 
the “ Edinburgh Review.” and the volontary champion of the British Whig 
Ministry. If the condition of the Whigs be such as their advocate admits, 
melancholy indeed is their case, and like Cesar, it would be well for them to ad- 
just their robes to enab'e them to die with decency. What confessions are the 
following: * The Court, we fear, is against them.—The Charch: is against them. 
—The Aristocracy, whether in Parliament or in the country, is their implacable 
enemy.—The House of Commons is but by a narrow majority for them, and of 
that majority there are many unfriendly in their tenets, both to their persons and 
their policy.” And what argument dues the writer draw from these admissions ? 
Why, that because all the rank, talent, and mature deliberation of the nation are 
against them, the people—that is the word—the people are to support them? 
As if the true interests of the people were inconsistent with those of the land- 
holders! If the noble author were true to the canse he espoused in the paper, 
he must have had strong misgivings that he and his colleagues have pursued a 
greatly mistaken course, and are about to rezp their reward. But the paper itself, 
to come from such a hand, or indeed from any practised hand, is miserably de- 
ficient in force and argument. It is a mere begging for support, to save a roined 
party from sinking. It is the endeavour to establish a .allying point when retreat 
seems all but inevitable, and we cannot help thinking will do more harm than 
good to the cause which it professes to espouse. 

11. Memoirs of Sir James Mackintosh. These are written by his son, but 
they contain much of what may be termed Autobiography, as there aye letters 
and papers of the father introduced into the text. It appears to be a well exe- 
cuted work. 

We have had frequent occasion to remark upon the very great talent employed 
upon this excellent periodical ; this is in no degree diminished in the number 
which we have just noticed. There is a raciness as well as pungency in the 
style of the compositions in the several articles, which apart from the politics 
or their opinions, must recommend them to the discriminating in the literarp 
world, and we do not think that this characteristic ever more strongly applied 
than to the present number. 











R. J. W. S. HOWS, respectfully informshis friends and the pub'i, that in 
consequence of the distingished approbation bestowed on his first series of Dra- 
matic Readings. He will give a second on Thursday Evening next (7 jiec. at Con- 


| stitution Hal, Broadway,near Bleecker S:. Part 1—ist scene 2d act of {Richard 3rd— 


Duke of Gloster & Lady Anne; Ist, 2d act of Macbeth (by desire); scenes from 
Sheridan’s comedy of the Rivals—Sir Anthony Absolute, Capt Absolutr, Mrs. Mala- 
prop. Part 2d—Othello’s apology to the Senate; celebrated Library secne from 3d 
act of the Iron Ches:—Sir Edward Mortimer & Wilford ; scene from !|-t & 2d act of 
comedy of the Man of the World—Sir Pertinax Maceyeophant & Egerton. Tickets 
50 cents each, io be had atthedoor. To commence at half past 7 o'clock. 





It is plain, however, that upon the whole his 


rature, instead of a mere elementary work for the tyro, as was at first proposed. 


7. On the Diffusion of Knowledge amongst the Middle Classes. Yn other” x. 
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Sung by Mademoiselle Grisi. The Poetry by Gordon de Mowbray, Esq. The melody composed by Mrs. Haynes Bayly, and newly arranged by S. Nelson. 
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THE FAIR PURITAN. 














Youth’s rosy hue 


’ New York—Published by Dubois & Bacon, 167 Broadway, 
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Come then, thy transient griefs for - 
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Tho’ pensive ye may deem my brow, Think not because I am not gay, 
I have within a joy, That sorrow’s cares are mine— 
A pleasure passing outward show, The clouds of grief have darkest sway 
Which worlds could never buy : Where joy was wont to shine. 
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No transient sunbeams may be mine, 
But on my pathway glow 

The joys of brightest ray divine, 
From whence true pleasures flow : 
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One path alone is giv’n— 


That path begins in earl 
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‘THE CRUSADER KNIGHT. 


The cross! It is the crimson cross | 


That flames upon his breast ; 
His spur is at his war-steed’s side— 
His lance is in its rest.— 
Wo, wo betide the Saracen 
That dares him in the fight, 
For hotly rideth forth to fame 
The young Crusader Knight. 


His helm is argent, and its plume 
No snow-wreath may outvie— 

Sable his targe, and when he strikes, 
* St. George !""—hisbattle-cry— 

But on that azure scarf of silk, 
Beneath a milk-white dove, 

In gold are traced the geatler words 
—** My ladie-love !” 


The brightest eyes in England's Isle, 
Have wept ’till they are dim ; 

And rose-red lips, in deep-drawn sighs, 
Have breathed up many a hymn ; 

And lovers’ anthems, peal’d at night, 
Out-fervour all that e’er 

Or holy man, or beaded nun, 
Hath chaunted forth in pray’r. 


The Christian cross in Palestine 
Floats o'er the field of fight, 
And brided is his ladie-love 
To her Crusader Knight. 





—y frame house, with five rooms, a kitchen, a hall, a porch, anda piazza, a large new 








ANTED AS LADY’S MAID—A person fully competent to her business, and 

who can dress hair, and 1s a sempstress—a good salary will be given, and her 
situation made very comfortable. None need apply but persons of respectability, 
7 who can produce the most unexceptionable recommendations. Apply at this 
office. 


Ww NTED—A situation as daily governess, by a young English lady, who has 
resided in this city upwards of two years. The advertiser has already had 
some practice in teachin’; andshe will undertake the plain English branches, give 
instruction on the Piano, and aid in the acquisition of French and Drawing. Satis- 
factory references will be given. An application made to Mrs. Maguire, No. 293 
Broadway, will receive immediate attention. [Dee. 5, 2t.J 








NHE sunscriber has leased for a term of years the spacious house 88 Broadway 

(entrance in Wall-street,) which is now open for transient as well as permanent 
boarders. ‘The house has been painted, papered, and newly furnished throughout. 
J. OLIVER, 84 Broadway. 
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NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY. 


ERSONS may effect insurances with this Company on their own lives, or the 
lives of others, and either for the whole duration of life, or for a limited period. 
The payments of premium may be either made annually, or in a gross sum: 
Premiums on one hundred dollars for one year. 


Age. 1 year. ge. 
14 0 72 26 
is 077 27 
16 0 84 28 
17 0 86 29 
18 0 89 30 
19 0 90 31 
20 0 91 32 
2t 0 92 33 
22 0914 34 
23 0 97 35 
24 0 99 36 
25 1 00 37 
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ge. 


1 year. ge. 1 year. 
1 48 50 1 96 
1 57 51 1 97 
1 69 52 2 02 
1 78 53 2 10 
1 85 54 218 
1 89 55 2 32 
1 90 56 2 47 
1 91 57 2 70 
1 92 58 314 
1 $3 59 3 67 
1 94 60 4 35 
1 94 





Money will be received in deposite by the Company, and held in trust, upon which 
interest will be allowed as follows: 


Upon any sum over $100 irredeemable for 1 year, 
“ oe 100 “ 
“ “ 100 “ 
TRUSTEES. 


Wm. Bard, 
Peter Harmony, 


Sam. Thompson, Nathaniel Prince, 


Lawrence, Jonathan Goodhue, 
Steph’n Whitney, 

Benj. Knower. 
John Rathbone, Jr. 


John G. Coster, 
Peter Remsen, 
John Duer, 

R. A. NICOLL, Secretary. 


for 5 months, 


4} per cent. 
4 “ a) 


for 2 months, 3 5 


Gulian C. Verplanck, Jno. Mason, 
P. G. Stuyvesant, Thos. W. Ludlow, 
S. Van Rensaeller, 
Isaac Bronson, 
Jacob Lorillard, 
Thos. Suffern, 


F. J. Johnston, Physician to the Company. 


ARMS AND COUNTRY SEATS FOR SALE.--A very desirable farm 


200 acres, situated 16 miles from Cincinnati, having 100 acres in cultivation, a 


James Kent, 
H.C. De Rham, 
Thos. J. Oakley, 
N. Devereux, 
James Me Bride, 
John J, Astor, 


WM. BARD, President. 
[March 2I-ly. 
of 


frame barn, a granary, carriage house, a good frame dairy, a cider press, pig pens, 
and cow hovels, shingle roofed, two orchards of peach, apple, pear, and sweet cherry 


trees, an excellent garden, a good well, and several springs, 
and lies well. The neighbourhood is good and healthy. 


The land is excellent, 


A good farm of 100 acres, 12 miles from town, upon a main road, having 70 acres 


in culture, a good orchard, a frame house with s 
feet, a wagon yard, a large stable, a spring house, a corn crib, springs 
One half of the land is rich bottom 


creek. 


, the rest upland of good quality 


» wells, anda 


A first rate farm of 190 acres, 28 miles from town, having 100 acres of rich bottom 
and in cultivation, an excellent brick house with five rooms, a pantry, a large hall, 


and a kitchen, a rain cistern, a pump, two wells, a spring, a large frame 


smoke house. 


A goud farm of 130 acres, seve le aw ‘ we 
-. pot orto A, 6. “ res, seve : miles from town, having 90 acres in cultivation, ! 
| ts, ame house with four large rooms, 


springs, and a well, 


_ Apleasant residence, three miles from town, with 60 acres of land, 40 of which 
| in cultivation, a frame house with four rooms, a stable, a frame 


N. RB. In addition to the 3 o’clock dinner, there will be one at 5, after the 15th of | chard, two wells and several springs. 


August [July 25, tf.] 





New York, having appointed respectable Law Agents in London, he can Insti- 


tute and carry on Professional Business with effect in any partof England, eather in | 


relation to claims or the Sale of Estates and Property. 
J. Cook having heretofore practised in the Courts of King’s Bench and the other 


Common Law Courts at Westminster,is well acquainted with the English forms in | 
Conveyancing and the making out of Titles to Real Estates there, and also with the | 


requisite mode of Execution of Conveyances, Deeds and other lustruments, exe- 
cuted by parties in the United States to be used in England, and with the forms o 


Affidavits to hold to bail and in proof of claims under Commission of Bankruptcy | 


Legacy, Receipts, Powers of Attorney, Wills relating to property in England, and 
the Execution thereof and other Documents to be there carried into effect. Persons 
in the United States requiring such services may save much unnecessary delay by ap- 
plying as above. A\l|letters to be post paid. Aug.9.-lyeow 





a OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, for Young ladies, No. 683 Broadway, cor- | Ex-Professors of the late Rutger’s Medical Coll ge 
E ss 8 Medical College. 


ner of Amity Street, New York. 

Anxious to make her Seminary in every respect desirable, Mrs. Coley has en- 
gaged a French lady of competent ability as teacher of that language, and masters 
for the higher branches of instruction ; 
plans, she flatters herself will entitle her to a full share of patronage, from all parents 
who wish to give their daughters a libera! and polished education, As the French 
versation. aug. 20, 

Reference may be made to the following Clergymen and Gentlemen: 

Rt. Rev. Bishop Onderdonk, John Laurie, Esq. Rev. Dr. Phillips, 
Rev. Dr. Berrian, Stewart Brown, Esq. Rev. Erskine Mason. 
Rev. Dr. Lyell, J. Kearney Rogers,M.D. Henry Wreaks, Esq. 
Richard J. Tucker, Esq. Robert Hogan, Esq. John S. Bartlett, M.D, 
George Laurie, Esq. Redwood Fisher, Esq. 


which arrangement, combired with her former | 


! 
} 
‘ 
{ 


Very many other Farms, Country-seats, and eligible houses in the 


: NGLISH LAW AGENCY.—-J. COOK, Attorney at Law,46 John Street | which full information will be given gratis. 


barn, anda 


a new frame barn, log houses, 


are 
barn, an excellent or- 


Capitalists can obtain from 8 to 10 per cent. interest upon mortgage or the best 


personal security. 


| Persons desirous of receiving money from England, Wales, Ireland, Scot! 
| other parts of Europe, can have the cash paid the 


payment is advised by the European bankers. 
English Bills of Exchange, gold, and Bank of England notes bought and sold. 
Apply to THOMAS EMERY, Estate and Money Agent, Fourth-street, East 


of Main, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


and, and 


m in Cincinnati, as soon as the 


Sept. 26.]} 





A) OTICE.—E. BRYAN & J. B. STOUT, M.D, having forme 
AN under the firm of Bryan & Stout, | Ap cee ed 


association, 


will continue the practice of Dentistry, in 


all its branches at No. 115 Chamber-st. between Church and Chapel streets 


Strangers and those unacquainted with their mode of practice, 
| red to the following eminent physicians :— 


Win. James Macueven, M.D., George Bushe, M.D., John W. Francis, M.D., 





YEO. E. 


[Oct. 31-tf. 





inserted in the best possible manner. 


N 





HE PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL, Silver M 


can Institute, 


of inserting and fixing them in the mouth, and othe 


---to JONATHAN DODGE, 
Chambers-st., N.Y. 


R.HORN respectfully announces his inte 
devoting his time to the instruc 
teacher will reside in the family, the French language will be the medium of con-! of Composition. 

/ sellers, Broadway. 
, 


LAWES, Dentist, No. 8 Park Place, New York. 


Porcelain Teeth 
[ Nov. 21-tf.] 


tention of remaining in this city, and 
Q tion of Singin 
For terms, enquire of Du 


g, Piano-forte, and the Theory 


bois & Bacon, and J. L. Hewitt, Music 


[Sept. 26.] 





<_< ae 


“ edal and Diploma of the Ameri- 
were awarded for the best Incorruptible Teeth, superiur method 
ver improvements in Dental Surgery | 
Operative, Surgical and Mechanical Dentist, No. 5 


(Jan .10.-1y. 


city for sale,of | 





25 cents. 


| No. OPEN.—J. Thom respectfully informs the citize 

is exhibiting, in the American Academy of Fi 

lowing figures: “Old Mortality and his Pony ;” a full-length statue of Robert 

Burns; ‘* Willie and Allan,” from the song ** Willie Brew’d a Peck o’ Maut:” 

“ Tam O'Shanter,” ** Souter Johnny,” and other works, 
Open from 10 A. M. till 5 P, M., and from 7 till I@ in the evening. Admittance 


And ends in hope of heav'n. 


y fame, 





Fine Arts, 





ns of New York that he 


Barclay-street, the fol- 


Oct. 17.] 





ARWICK & Co. gold and silver refiners, assayers, and sweep smelter 
Office, No 32 New Street. New-York, refinery corner of Bank and West-st. 





ECTURE ON BOOK-KEEPING.—C. C. Marsh's Lecture on the Study of 
Book-keeping, with the Balance Sheet, just 


published.—For sale at the book- 
store 77 Cedar-street,—Price 124 cents. ° 


{Oct. 17, tf.] 





[New York, Oct. 


st AMUEL AVERY, Mechanical and Surgeon Dentist, will continue to operate 
in both departments of the profession at No. 4 Park Place. j 


[April 4.---6m .} 





24.) 


RS. HASSALL, 377 Broadway, has just received by the last arrival froin 
Havre, a case of French Bonnets, of the latest Parisian fashions. 





URNISHED or unfurnished rooms to let, in a private family, at No. 52 Hnd- 
son street, suitable for single gentlemen. Breakfasts furnished if desired. 








even rooms, a frame barn, 30 by 50 | 





are respectfully refer- 


} 
i 





| Nov. 21.] 
NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
Ships. Masters. | Daysof Sailing from| Days of Sailing from 
New York. iverpool. 
Caledonia, Graham, (|Jan. 1, May 1, Sept.1,/Feb. 16,June16,Oct.16, 
Roscoe, [Delano, ~. 6, = a  .e ee eee 
Hibernia, | Wilson, “16, ** 16, ** 16,)Mar. 1,July 1, Nov.1, 
Sheffield, | Allen, “24, % 24, og) & gl we Rw fg, 
Europe, Marshall, |Feb. 1, Junel, Oct, 1,) “ 16, ** 16, “ 16, & 
Geo. Washington, |Holdrege, “ 6, * .& * Bh Sey 8% Oe BF, 
Columbus, Cobb, * 16, ** 16, ** 16,)April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
United States, Holdrege, * 24. @ 26, SS Se § 
South America, |Waterman, |Mar.1,July 1,Nov.1,) “* 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
Napoleon, Smith, Se ee oe ee eee 
England, | Waite, “© 16, “ 16, “* 16,/May 1, Sept.1,Jan. !, 
St. Andrew, (Thompson, | ** 24, ** 24, “ ga) 9 Ge 8, © &, 
Orpheus, \Bursley, Aprill, Aug. 1, Dee. 1,) ** 16, “* 16, “* 16, 
Independence, \Nye, 2. 4 6 Bree am et 
North Amer*ca, /|Dixey, “16, “ 16, * 16,)JJune 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, 
Virginian |Harris, “26, “ 24, SR’ =r Se 





+ , 
These ships are all of the firstclass.commanded by men of character and expe- 
rience, and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shall be of the best 


kind, 


The rate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors 
| of the other lines, at $140, including wines and liquors, or $120, without wines, 


&c.—Passengers paying the last mentioned sum, can be supplied by the steward at 
the printed rates which willbe furnished on board. ‘ 
Neither the captain nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, 


* | parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 


Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia,Columbus, Europe, South America, Eng- 
BARING, BROTHERS, & Co., Liverpocl, _ 
GOODHUE & Co., or C.H. MARSHALL, N. ¥. 
Consignees of ships Sheffield, United States, St. Andrew, and Virgiaian, atl 
S. WHITNEY—SANDS, TURNER, FOX & CO., and R. KERMIT, N.Y. 
SANDS, HODGSON, TURNER & CO, Liverpool. 
Consignees of ships Napoleon, Roscoe,Geo. Washington, and Independence, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co.,N. Y. 
CEARNS,CRARY & Co., Liverpool. 


| land, Orpheus, North America, 





NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 


Ships. 


rica, 
Formosa, 
Francois Ist, 
Normandie, 
Chs. Carroll, 
Charlemagne, 
Silvie De Grasse, 
Poland, 

Erie, 

Albany, 
Havre, 

Sully, 

France, 
Francis Depau, 
Rhone, 





Masters. 


Depeyster, 
W. B. Orne, 
J. Casttoff, 
W. W. Pell, 
W. Lee 
Richardson, 
Weiderholdt 
Anthony, 

J. Funk, 
Hawkins, 
C.Stoddard, 
C.A. Forbes 
C. Funk, 
H.Robinson, 
J. Rockett, 


Days of Sailing from 
New-York. 

Jan. 
** 8, April 24, Aug. 16, 
“ 16, May 8, “ 
© 24, ** 16, Sept. 8, 

Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1, 
* 8, May 24, Sept.16, 
** 16, June 8, “ 2 

.  ** 16, Oct. 8, 

Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1, 
“ 8, June 24, Oct. 16, 
** 16, July 8, Nev.24,)¥ 
“24. © 16,Dec. 8, 

Aprill,Aug. 1, “ 1, 
‘“* 8, July 74, “* 16, 
“16, Aug. 3, “ 


— 








24,|Mar. 1, “* 


»|April 


24,jJune 1, 


Days of Sailing from 


avre. 


1, May 1,Sept. 1,)/Feb.24, June 24, Oct.24, 
“ 16, 7) 8, “ ae 


b 16, “ 8, 
“ §8,July 1, ‘* 16, 
v9 

a 24, Nov.2t, 
* 16 “ 8, se 

*. “ 16, “ g. 
~ 3AM. 
“ 24, “ 24, Dec.24, 


fay 1, * 16, Jan. S, 
* §8,Sept. 1, 16, 
6s 24, ? 24, = 24, 
o «6.. © 8, Feb. !, 


These are all vesselsofthe first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommo- 
dations for passengers, cumprising all that may be required for comfort and conve- 
nience, including wmes and stores of every description. Goods{sent to either of the 
subscibers at New York, will be for warded by their packets, free of all charges excep! 
the expenses actually incurred. 


BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 29 Wall st. 


WM. WHITLOCK, jr. 46 South st. 
JOHN I, BOYD, Broker, 49 Wallst. 
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